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Art  of  making  S  U  G  A  R, 

Ch  ap.  I.  Defcription  and  natural  Hiftory  of  the  Cane. 

I.  Defcription  of  the  Cane . 

THE  Sugar-cane  is  a  fmooth  jointed  reed,  of  a  ftiining  greenifh  colour, 
which,  as  the  plant  approachesto  maturity ,changes  by  degrees  into  a  yel¬ 
low  or  deep  popinjay.  The  fize  of  the  canes  varies  greatly,  according 
to  the  foil,  feafon,  and  other  circumftances.  The  moft  ufual  height  is 
from  four,  to  feven  or  eight  feet:  In  fome  foils  they  never  exceed  two 
or  three  feet  in  height ;  in  others  they  rife  to  nine,  ten,  or  more.  Labat  men¬ 
tions  fome  extraordinary  ones  in  the  French  iflands,  which, without  the  top  and 
lower  joint,  meafured  twenty-four  feet  in  length  ;  each  of  thefe  weighed  twenty- 
four  pounds.The  thicknefs  of  the  middling  fize  canes  is  about  an  inch;fome  of  the 
fmall  ones  are  little  more  than  an  half  inch  thick  ;  the  largeft  three  or  four  inches. 

The  diftance  betwixt  the  joints  or  knots  are  no  lefs  various  than  the  height 
of  the  cane  itfelf ;  and  depend  entirely  upon  thedrynefs  or  moifture  of  the  feafon : 
thofe  produced  in  dry  feafons  are  very  near  together;  thofe  in  the  moift  ones 
farther  apart ;  infomuch  that  it  may  be  judged  from  the  diftances  of  the  knots  of 
the  cane,  what  kind  of  weather  has  happened  at  the  different  times  of  its  growth* 
In  fome,  the  knots  are  not  above  two  inches  afunder;  m  others,  nine  or  ten* 

Thofe  canes,which  have  the  knots  fartheft  apart,  are  efteemed  the  befl. 

From  the  joints  of  the  cane  fpring  up  feveral  ftiff,  pointed,  narrow  leaves  a 
yard  or  more  in  length,  of  a  yellowifli  green  colour,  in  fhape  and  manner  ’of 
growth  exadly  refemblmg  thofe  of  the  water  reed.  The  edges  of  thefe  leaves 
are  (harp,  and  thick  fet  with  fmall  teeth,  which  fometimes  wound  the  negroes 
that  unwarily  rub  againft  them,  in  weeding  the  plants,  &c.  Canes  of  a  »ood 
kind  rarely  hold  all  their  leaves  till  they  have  grown  to  their  full  height  •  Thofe 
at  one  joint  generally  falling  off  when  the  ftalk  has  arifen  high  enough  to  form 
another.  If  any  leaves  are  feen  remaining  at  the  lower  knots,  the  cane  is  looked 
on  as  of  a  bad  kind,  or  far  from  maturity. 

The  top  is  adorned  with  a  number  of  the  fame  kind  of  leaves,  ftandino-  Ud 
right  all  round  the  ftalk ;  thefe  are  called  the  .flag  of  the  cane  :  the  beft  fo&rt  of 
canes  have  fix  or  feven  ;  others  a  greater  number.  Among  thefe  leaves  comes 
forth  a  fine  branched  tuft,  like  thofe  of  other  reeds,  two  or  three  feet  in  length 
and  covered  as  it  were  with  a  light, whitifh  down :  this  tuft,  from  the  ufes  which 
the  Indians  apply  it  to,  is  called  the  arrow  of  the  cane  :  when  the  arrow  has  wi¬ 
thered  and  dropt  off,  the  cane  ceafes  to  grow ;  and  in  a  month  or  two  after 
falls  to  the  ground,  and  ftrikes  root  at  every  joint :  the  plant  in  thefe  circum- 
Jtances  is  faid  to  be  booted .  Marcgrave  and  others  relate,  that  in  Brazil,  the  eane 
will  fland  two  years  or  more  after  producing  its  tuft ;  but  we  have  not  heard  that 
®ne  and  the  fame  cane  has  ever  put  forth  a  fecond  tuft. 
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2.  The  Qiialities  of  the  Cane , 

This  ufeful  Indian  reed,  though  in  external  appearance  much  refembling  thofe 
which  grow  wild  in  Europe,  is  nevertheiefs  entirely  different  from  them  in  qua¬ 
lity,  The  latter  are  generally  hard  and  dry,  and  have  a  difagreeable,  or  merely 
herbaceous  tafte;  whilft  the  former  abounds  with  a  pleafant,  rich,  fweet  juice, 
capable  of  being  manufactured  into  fugars,  wines,  and  vinous  fpirits. 

This  faccharine  juice  is  contained  in  a  fpongy  pith,  which  the  infide  of  the 
cane  is  filled  with.  The  pith  ofthefmooth  part  of  the  ftalk  is  foft,  and  of  a  whi- 
tiih  colour ;  that  of  the  joints  harder,  more  compact,  and  darker  coloured  ;  the 
firft  is  by  much  the  molt  juicy,  but  the  juice  of  the  latter  is  fweeteft,  and  feems  to 
be  moll  perfectly  elaborated.  Hence  though  the  fewer  knots  there  are  (other 
circumftanees  being  the  fame)  the  cane  contains  the  greater  quantity  of  juice, 
yet  this  juice  is  proportionably  poorer  of  fugar. 

The  roots,  leaves,  and  tuft  of  this  plant,  manifeft  nothing  of  the  fweetnefs  that 
prevails  in  the  cane  :  and  the  top  of  the  cane  itfelf,  asalfo  the  part  below  the  firft 
joint  from  the  ground,  are  much  lefs  fweet  than  the  other  parts  of  it  ;  fo  as  to  be 
entirely  unfit  for  the  common  ufes  of  the  fugar-cane. 

The  quantity  and  goodnefs  of  the  faccharine  juice  depend  greatly  upon  the  feafon, 
expofure  to  the  fun,  the  foil,  and  the  age  or  maturity  of  the  plant  itfelf.  Thus, 
immediately  after  the  rainy  feafon,  the  canes  are  found  to  be  much  lefs  fweet, 
than  others  (of  the  fame  age,  and  equal  in  all  other  circumftanees)  are  at 
the  beginning  of  it.  If  thefe  laft  remain  uncut  till  fome  time  after  the  rains 
have  begun,  they  undergo  a  fenfible  change  for  the  worfe,  and  yield  a  con- 
fiderably  poorer  juice  ;  whilft  the  firft,  fuffered  to  ftand  for  fome  time  after  the 
beginning  of  the  dry  feafon,  become  as  fenfibly  richer. 

The  largeft  and  in  appearance  moft  promifing  canes,  which  moi ft  rich  foils 
generally  produce,  abound  with  a  thin,  weak,  watry  juice,  containing  but  little 
faccharine  matter,  and  which  confequently  requires  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  fire 
for  boiling  it  to  the  due  confidence;  whilft  thofe  which  are  much  fmaller,  and 
to  the  eye  not  near  fo  beautiful  (fucb  ufually  are  the  produce  of  dryer,  and  lefs 
ftrong  foils)  afford  fo  rich  a  juice,  as  to  require  being  diluted  with  water, 
to  prevent  its  gaining  the  confiftence  tha.t  difpofes  it  to  kern,  or  grain,  before 
it  has  been  fufticiently  clarified  in  the  boiling:  but  this  is  a  circumftance  which 
has  rarely  been  known  to  happen. 

The  juice  of  the  canes,  whilft  unripe,  is  crude,  watry,  and  abounds  with  grofs 
un&uous  matter  ;  and  is  not,  without  the  utmoft  difficulty,  reducible  into  fugar  : 
this  fugar  is  likewife  greatly  inferior  in  quality  to  that  which  the  canes  afford  when 
fully  ripe.  Nevertheiefs  the  unripe  canes  are  found  to  anfwer  fufficiently  well 
for  fermentation,  and  for  planting.  It  appears  that  when  this  reed  has  attained 
to  perfect  maturity,  it  does  not  for  a  confiderable  time  after  undergo  any  great 
change  in  quality  :  this  we  may  infer  from  the  practice  of  the  Brazilians  (as 
deferibed  by  Pifo,Marcgrave,  and  Ximenes)  who  not  unfrequently  fuffer  the  cane 
to  ftand  for  a  year  or  more  after  it  has  given  all  the  marks  of  being  fully  ripe. 
Labat  alfo  informs  us,  that  he  has  found  canes,  which  had  fallen  to  the  ground, 
anfwer  as  well  for  rough  fugar  or  mufeovado,  though  not  for  whites,  as  thofe  cut 
in  the  ftate  of  their  moft  perfect  maturity. 
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The  maturity  or  degree  of  perfection  of  the  fugar-cane  is  not  to  be  judged  of 
from  its  age  or  fize  alone  ;  but  chiefly  from  the  quality  of  the  juice.  If  this 
has  a  glutinous,  rich,  fweet  tafte  ;  and  if  at  the  fame  time  the  cane  be  weighty, 
and  of  a  good  yellow  colour  ;  if  the  fkin  is  fmooth,  dry,  and  eafily  breaks ;  the 
pith  of  a  grey  colour,  or  inclining  a  little  to  brown:  the  plant  in  thefe  circum- 
ftances  may  be  faid  to  be  in  its  utmoft  perfection;  and  we  may  be  affined  that 
it  will  afford  a  very  fine  fugar,  in  large  quantity  and  with  little  trouble. 

3,  Hj/lory  tf  the  Sugar -Cane, 

It  has  been  generally  fuppofed,  that  this  plant  is  a  native  only  of  the  Eaft- 
Indies;  that  it  was  brought  from  thence  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  (who 
were  the  firft  people  of  Europe  that  traded  thither)  to  the  Madeira  and  Canary 
iflands ;  and  afterwards,  from  thofe  iflands  to  Brazil,  New-Spain,  and  other  parts 
of  America. 

Some  late  writers  feem  to  queftion  the  veracity  of  this  piece  ofhiftory.  Labat 
plainly  denies  it ;  and  maintains  that  the  fugar-cane  is  as  much  a  native  of  the 
Weft-Indies  as  of  the  Eaft;  and  that  it  is  not  the  cane  itfelf,  but  the  art  of  ma¬ 
king  fugar  from  it,  that  America  owes  to  other  countries. — This  opinion  is 
founded  on  the  teftimony  of  feveral  credible  travellers.  One  of  our  countrymen, 
Thomas  Gage,  relates,  that  “being  in  the  bay  of  Guadeloupe,  in  the  year  1625, 
the  Indians  brought  him  fundry  fruits,  and  among  them  fugar-canes. None  of 
the  Europeans  had  at  this  time  cultivated  an  inch  of  ground  in  Guadeloupe,  or 
any  of  the  other  fmall  iflands,called  Antilles.  We  are  told  indeed  that  at  the  difcove- 
ry  of  thefe  iflands  in  the  fecond  voyage  of  Columbus, the  Spaniards  put  a  number  of 
pigs  into  them,  to  afford  provifion  to  fuch  of  their  flotas  as  fhould  afterwards  hap¬ 
pen  to  flop  there :  but  this  very  circumftance,  among  many  others,  renders  it 
highly  improbable  that  they  planted  any  fugar-canes. — There  are  feveral  more  ex- 
prefs  teftimonies  of  the  fugar-cane  being  a  native  of  America.  De  Laet  relates, 
that  it  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  the  ifle  of  St.  Vincent ;  Ximenes,  on  the  river  de 
la  Plata  ;  and  almoft  all  thofe  who  have  left  us  any  account  of  the  river  Miflifippi, 
declare  that  the  fugar-cane  grows  naturally  in  its  neighbourhood,  in  great  abun¬ 
dance.  De  Lery  found  this  plant  in  the  province  of  Janeiro,  in  1556,  which  was 
fome  time  before  the  Portuguefe  had  obtained  footing  in  that  province. 

It  appears  therefore, that  the  fugar-cane  is  really  a  native  of  America  :  the  art 
indeed  of  making  fugar  from  it,  was  undoubtedly  firft  known  in  the  Eaft- Indies ; 
from  whence  the  Portuguefe  introduced  this  art  into  the  Madeira  and  Canary 
iflands;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1580,'  into  Brazil  and  New-Spain. 
The  other  European  nations  had  not  obtained  fettlements  in  the  American 
iflands  till  upwards  of  forty  years  after  this  period  ;  and  it  was  a  confiderable 
time  longer  before  they  applied  themfelves  to  the  culture  of  the  fugar-canes, or  the 
making  of  fugar  from  them. 

The  Englifti  fugar  manufa£tures  were  prior  to  thofe  of  the  French.  It  appears 
from  the  hiftory  of  our  colonies,  that  this  commodity  Was  prepared  in  St.  Chriftophers 
and  Barbadoes,  in  1643.  The  French,  who  then  (hared  the  firft  of  thefe  iflands< 
with  us,  foon  followed  our  example;  and  in  1648  had  eftablifhed  fugar  works 
in  Martinico ;  and  a  little  time  after  in  Guadeloupe. 
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The  Arts/'  making  Sugar. 


Chap.  II.  Of  the  Culture  of  the  Sugar-Cane. 

I,  Of  the  Soil, 

This  plant  is  produced  in  greateft  perfection,  in  light  fpongy,  deep  foils,  which 
lie  expofed  to  the  fun  during  the  whole  time  of  his  fhining ;  and  have  juft  defcent 
enough  to  carry  off  the  rain  water.  Too  much  declivity  is  injurious,  as  the  rains, 
which  in  the  warm  climates  fall  at  certain  leafons,  in  great  abundance,  running 
haftily  off,  will  wafh  down  the  mould  from  the  root  of  the  cane. 

In  ftrong  rich  earths  the  canes  grow  very  large,  but  rarely  attain  to  perfed 
maturity.  Their  juice  is  very  poor  and  watry  ;  and  has  likewife  a  degree  of 
unCluofity,  which  renders  its  clarification  fufficiently  troublefome.  The  fugar 
prepared  from  it  is  always  foftifh,  ill- grained,  and  very  fubjeCt  to  run  into  me~ 
laffes,  Thefe  watry  canes  are  called  by  the  planters  najh . 

In  (hallow  worn-out  grounds,  where  the  roots  of  the  plant  foon  reach  the  gra¬ 
vel  or  ftones,  the  canes  prove  fmall,  and  full  of  knots.  Neverthelefs,  in  moift 
feafons,  they  are  found  to  be  of  exceeding  good  quality ;  their  juice,  though  in 
no  great  quantity,  is  extremely  rich.  The  Portuguefe  in  Brazil  and  New- 
Spain  plant  their  fugar-canes  in  the  poorer  foils  only,  or  fuch  as  are  exhaufted 
and  become  too  poor  for  producing  tobacco,  &c. 

Low  marfhy  lands,  which  lie  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  fea,  afford  long,  large, 
weighty  canes,  which  have  a  very  beautiful  appearance,  but  are  generally  of  a 
bad  quality.  The  fugar  prepared  from  them  lofes  greatly  in  refining,  and  can 
fcarce  at  all  be  made  perfectly  white :  its  grain,  though  at  firft  fufficiently  hard, 
large,clear  and  tranfparent,becomes  in  a  little  time  moift, and  at  length  quite  foft. 

Strong  red  earths  produce  fine,  long,  large  canes  ?  which  if  cut  in  the  dry  fea- 
fon,  and  when  perfe&ly  ripe,  afford  a  tolerably  rich  juice,  and  in  large  quantity. 
The  mufcovado, prepared  from  this  juice,  is  of  a  good  grain,  bears  carriage  well, 
yields  an  excellent  white  fugar,  and  does  not  lofe  fo  much  in  the  refining  as  many 
other  forts.  Labat  relates,  that  he  has  frequently  found  the  mufcovado  made 
from  canes  produced  in  this  kind  of  foil,  to  afford  little  lefs  than  half  its  weight 
of  pure  white  fugar  ;  but  obferves,  that  if  the  canes  are  not  kept  very  clean  from 
weeds,  or  if  cut  before  they  are  perfe&ly  ripe,  it  proves  exceeding  difficult  to 
duly  clarify  the  juice. 

In  lands  furrounded  by  woods,  or  fituated  on  the  tops  of  hills,  the  canes  are 
.  too  much  expofed  to  rains,  dews,  and  the  night  colds.  Hence  their  juice  proves 
crude,  watry,  and  undhious  ;  and  requires  a  good  deal  of  time  and  trouble  for  its 
boiling  and  clarification.  But  this  obfervation  does  not  hold  univerfally  ;  forfome 
hills  in  St.  Chriftopher’s  produce  canes  of  an  extraordinary  good  quality :  and  in 
general,  all  the  canes  produced  on  hilly  grounds  afford  with  proper  care  a  fugar  of 
a  good  body,  and  large  hard  grain,  which  keeps  well,  and  bears  carriage  and 
refining, 

2.  Of 
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2.  Of  rich  and  poor  Grounds . 

Rich  foils  (fuch  generally  are  thofe  which  have  been  juft  cleared  from  the 
wood)  produce  abundance  of  tall  beautiful  canes,  whofe  juice  is  in  large  quantity, 
but  not  without  great  difficulty  reducible  into  a  good  fugar.  Neverthelefs,  by  a 
method  of  management  fomewhat  different  from  the  common,  cane$  may  be  rai- 
fed,  in  this  kind  of  foil,  of  a  moft  excellent  quality. 

In  thefe  grounds  the  cane  grows  to  a  very  great  height  in  fix  or  eight  months; 
but  does  not  become  ripe  in  lefs  than  eighteen  or  twenty.  At  the  age  of  fix 
or  eight  months,  it  is  to  be  cut,  and  the  leaves  burnt  upon  the  ground.  The 
roots  left  in  the  earth  foon  put  forth  a  great  number  of  new  {hoots,  which  grow 
to  a  very  large  fize,  and  ufually  in  fourteen  or  fifteen  months  attain  to  full  matu¬ 
rity  and  perfection.  The  firft  cuttings  anfwer  fufficiently  well  for  fermenta  ion, 
or  for  planting,  though  not  for  making  fugar  of  any  kind  5  whilft  the  fecond  af¬ 
ford  an  exceeding  fine  fugar. 

Labat  affures  us,  that  in  Martinico  he  has  found  the  canes  planted  in  new  foils 
fit  for  affording  fugar  in  fix  months  ;  that  he  has  counted  from  a  Angle  root  up¬ 
wards  of  Axty  new  (hoots,  the  length  of  which  was  from  ten  to  feventeen  feet ; 
that  they  yielded  in  very  large  quantity,  and  with  little  trouble,  an  extreme  fine 
fugar ;  and  that  himfelf  and  fome  others  had  frequently  pra&ifed  this  me  thod 
with  the  fame  fuccefs.  Hence  though  cutting  the  canes  at  fix  months,  when  they 
are  unfit  for  making  of  fugar,  may  at  firft  appear  to  be  a  lofs  to  the  planter,  yet  it  is 
really  of  very  eonliderable  advantage  ;  fincebefides  the  fpirit  from  the  firft  crop, 
he  has  from  the  fecond  a  much  finer  fugar,  and  in  much  greater  quantity  than 
could  have  been  otherwife  obtained  ;  though  the  new  (hoots  are  only  a  month  or 
two  longer  in  ripening,  than  the  canes  would  have  been  if  left  uncut.  As  to  the 
life  of  burning  the  leaves,  he  adds,  that  the  ground,  by  this  means,  becomes  lefs 
rich  (fo  as  to  be  fit  for  producing  good  canes  afterwards)  by  the  firft  crop  :  which 
it  would  not  perhaps  be  by  five  or  fix,  in  the  common  way  ;  where  the  leaves 
falling  off,  and  rotting,  in  part  reftore  to  the  earth  the  richnefs,  which  the  plant 
had  before  deprived  it  of. 

Burning  the  leaves  upon  the  ground  has  a  farther  ufe,  than  what  this  author 
feems  to  have  been  apprized  of ;  as  they  are  not  only  thus  prevented  from  rotting, 
and  increafing  the  unCtuofity  of  the  earth  ;  but  likewife,as  the  afhes  ferve  to  divide 
its  tough  vifcid  texture,  and  bring  it  nearer  to  the  light  fpongy  (late  which  (as 
obferved  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter)  is  found  to  be  moft  proper  for  the 
fugar  cane.  All  vegetable  afhes  have  this  effect,  and  afford  an  excellent  ma¬ 
nure  for  fat,  tenacious  foils  :  though  for  thofe  already  of  a  loofe,  crumbly  texture, 
they  are  manifeftly  prejudicial.  Thefe  laft  require  an  additional  fatnefs,  or 
undfuofity,  which  is  in  fome  meafure  communicated  to  them  by  the  leaves  which 
fall  off,  and  rot,  during  the  growth  of  the  cane. 

Very  poor  grounds  require  to  be  well  manured  with  dung,  which  is  to  be 
fpread  over  them,  and  the  lands  covered  with  the  trafh,  which  will  make 
them  fit  for  receiving  the  cane  plants.  The  trafh  is  here  of  good  fervice, 
preventing  the  over- vehement  action  of  the  fun  from  exhaling  the  moifture 
of  the  dung,  which  is  neceffary  to  impregnate  the  foil. 
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Very  ft  iff  grounds,  befides  the  addition  of  allies,  or  other  manure,  we  would 
recommend  to  be  well  ploughed,  and  left  fallow  for  fome  time  ;  which  will  con* 
tribute  not  a  little  to  diminilh  their  toughnefs. 

Rich  grounds  may  be  likewife  impoverished  to  the  degree  neceffa ry  for  produ- 
cing  good  fugar  canes, by  planting  them  the  firft  yearwith  ginger, Guinea  orlndian 
corn, yams, caflada, or  the  like.  But  as  thefe  may  be  railed  in  poorer  foils,  and  fuch 
as  cannot  without  a  good  deal  of  expence  be  made  to  anfwer  for  the  fugar  cane  j 
it  is  apprehended,  the  method  above  recommended  will  be  found  confidera- 
bly  the  moft  advantageous. 

3.  Of  the  Preparation  of  the  Ground* 

The  ground  defigned  for  the  fugar  cane  mud;  be  well  cleared  from  weeds,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  mod;  deftrudtive  climbing  kind  of  weeds,  called  withs,  which  twift 
round  the  canes,  and  kill  them.  Thefe  ought,  if  podible,  to  be  entirely  extir¬ 
pated,  and  carried  off ;  as  the  lead:  piece,  left  upon  the  ground,  foon  (hoots  up, 
and  multiplies  very  faff. 

The  roots  of  trees,  efpecially  if  the  wood  is  of  fuch  a  kind,  as  is  apt  to  fend  up 
fuckers,  (hould  be  either  got  up,  or  burnt,  or  fcorched,  fq  as  to  dry  up  their 
moifture,  and  prevent  them  from  (hooting.  As  to  the  roots  of  other  kinds  of 
wood,  it  is  not  abfolutely  neceflary  to  take  this  trouble. 

Some  of  the  French  planters  lay  out  their  grounds  into  a  number  of  fquares  of 
an  hundred  yards  each  tide  ;  leaving  vacant  lpaces  betwixt  them,  about  eighteen 
feet  wide,  for  the  paffage  of  wheel  carriages,  Thefe  fpaces  the  planters 

call  intervals.  In  Jamaica,  fifteen  feet  are  held  fufficient  for  thefe  intervals. 
The  ufual  fize  of  the  cane  piece  is  from  ten  to  twenty  acres. — This  method  of 
laying  out  the  ground,  befides  the  ornament  which  a  plantation  receives  from  it, 
is  accompanied  with  fome  confiderable  advantages. 

The  carts  are  admitted  fufficiently  near  to  all  the  parts  of  the  plantation,  for 
the  canes,  when  cut,  to  be,  with  very  little  trouble,  carried  to  them  by  hand  ; 
without  their  going  into  the  piece,  which  does  great  injury  to  the  roots  left  in  the 
earth,  and  oftentimes  entirely  deftroys  them,  efpecially  in  rainy  weather,  and 
when  the  ground  is  foft.  Nor  is  this  damage  eafily  repaired;  frefh  plants, put  in 
the  room  of  thofe  deftroyed,  rarely  thrive,  being  over-grown,  and  killed  by  the 
more  vigorous  (hoots,  fent  forth  by  the  roots  around  them.  Hence  all  the  cart 
ruts,  &c.  are  generally  found  either  quite  bare,  or  produce  only  dwarf,  unkindly 
canes,  which  do  not  ripen  fo  foon  as  the  others,  and  confequently,  if  cut  with 
them,  muff  debafe  the  quality  of  their  juice. 

Thefe  intervals  likewife  fecure  againft  the  fpreading  of  fires  (either  happening 
from  accident,  or  made  on  purpofe)  from  one  part  of  a  plantation  to  another. 
To  which  may  be  added,  that  they  allow  the  planter  the  more  conveniently 
to  examine  occafionally  the  different  parts  of  the  piece,  to  infpedl  the  negroes 
employed  in  weeding  the  canes.  Id V. 

The  principal  obje&ion  that  lies  againft  this  practice  is,  that  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  ground  is  left  wafte.  But  fundry  ufeful  vegetables,  as  peas,  pota¬ 
toes,  fcfr.  may  be  advantageoufly  cultivated  in  all  the  intervals,  whilft  the  fugar 
cane  is  growing ;  only  a  foot  path  being  left  at  each  fide,  for  examining  the  canes, 
infpe&ing  the  negroes,  gathering  the  peas,  bV.  The  only  caution  as  to  the 

choice 
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choice  Of  thefe  plants  is,  that  they  be  fuch  as  may  be  fit  for  gathering,  or  being 
taken  off  the  ground,  before  the  fugar  cane  is  ripe.  Nor  does  it  appear  neceflary 
that  fo  much  ground  be  taken  up  in  thefe  fpaces  as  is  above  propofed :  it  fhould  feem 
fufficient,  to  make  roads  only  from  end  to  end  of  the  piece,  at  the  diftance  of  an 
hundred  yards  from  one  another  ;  fince  the  carriages,  &c.  will  thus  be  admitted 
as  near  to  the  middle  of  each  divifion,  as  when  a  greater  number  of  avenues  are 
drawn  acrofs. 

4.  Of  the  Cane  Plants ,  the  Seaflon ,  and  Manner  of  planting  them . 

The  plants  ufually  made  choice  of  are  pieces  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches 
long,  cut  from  the  tops  of  the  canes,  a  little  below  the  flag  or  upper  leaves.  The 
more  knots  (or  eyes>  as  they  are  called)  thefe  pieces  are  furnifhed  with,  the 
more  fhoo  ts  they  will  fend  forth  ;  and  fome  expedt  likevvife,  that  they  will  the 
fooner  take  root. 

Labat  obferves,that  the  upper  part  of  the  cane,  notwithftanding  the  preference 
ufually  given  to  it,  fhould  feem  to  be  lefs  proper  for  this  ufe  than  the  body  ;  fince 
it  is  never  found  fo  perfect,  or  vigorous,  and  confequently  does  not  appear  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing  fuch  thriving  plants.  And  hence  he  informs  us,  that  when  he 
wanted  plants,  he  always  chofe  to  cut  down  fome  canes  on  purpofe ;  and  reject¬ 
ing  the  tops,  to  employ  only  the  more  perfedfc  pieces  of  the  cane  itfelf.  Our 
planters,  on  the  other  hand,  {till  prefer  the  upper  part ;  and  alledge  that  the  body, 
efpecially  of  the  rattoons ,  or  flips  produced  after  the  firfl  cutting,  are  generally  too 
dry.  Thefe  two  opinions  may  probably  be  reconciled,  by  observing  that  Labat 
feems  to  have  taken  the  canes  before  they  were  ripe,  and  our  planters  not  till  they 
are  fully  fo. 

Labat  obferves,  that  the  time  moft  proper  for  planting  is  the  rainy  feafon, 
from  the  beginning,  till  two  thirds  of  it  are  paft.  It  has  been  found  from  repeated 
obfervation,  that  canes  planted  within  this  compafs  not  only  take  better,  and 
grow  to  a  larger  fize,  but  likewife  prove  fuperior  in  quality,  to  thofe  planted  at 
any  other  time.  Canes  planted  about  the  middle  of  the  rainy  feafon,  will  in  four 
cr  five  months  overtake  in  growth  thofe  planted  near  half  a  year  before. 

This  obfervation  cannot  be  rendered  fo  generally  ufeful  as  might  be  wifhed  :  as 
it  is  neceflary  to  have  a  conftant  fucceflion  of  ripe  canes  ;  fo  it  is  likewife  necefTary 
to  plant  them  in  different  feafons,  beginning  always  with  the  poor  grounds. 

The  manner  of  planting  the  canes  is  as  follows:  fome  time  after  the  land  has 
been  ploughed  (in  fuch  as  are  newly  ploughed,  the  canes  will  not  ftand)  a  num¬ 
ber  of  trenches  are  made  in  the  ground,  about  the  fame  length  with  the  cane 
plants :  their  moft  convenient  depth  is  four  or  five  inches,  in  moift  weather  j 
and  in  great  droughts,  feven  or  eight.  In  each  of  thefe  trenches,  two  of  the  cut- 
ings  are  placed  ;  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  end  of  one  may  ftand  about  three 
inches  out  of  the  earth,  at  one  extremity  of  the  trench;  whilft  that  of  the  other 
does  the  fame  at  the  other  extremity :  after  which,  the  trenches  are  filled  up 
with  the  earth  that  was  taken  out  of  them. 

Thefe  trenches  fhould  be  laid  out  by  a  line ;  by  which  means  the  canes  can 
be  much  more  conveniently  weeded,  and  a  whole  piece  feen  through  from  end 
to  end.  Nor  will  this  method,  when  the  negroes  are  a  little  accuftomed  to  it, 
take  up  any  more  time  than  the  random  way.  The  diftance  betwixt  the  rows, 
and  betwixt  the  plants  in  each  row,  may,  in  good  ground,  be  about  three  feet 
and  an  half ;  in  poor,  worn-out  grounds,  two  feet  are  fufficient,  5.0^ 
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5  .Of  the  Management  of  the  Canes  after  planting . 

Lab  at  recommends  weeding  the  canes  juft  as  they  begin  to  come  up,  which  is 
generally  in  five  or  fix  days  :  but  the  more  experienced  planters  poftpone  this  till 
the  (hoots  are  pretty  well  advanced  above  ground  ;  and  thus  prevent  the  lofs  of 
any  of  the  canes,  by  being  either  trodden  on  by  the  negroes,  or  pulled  up  along 
with  the  weeds.  The  weeding  is  repeated,  at  proper  intervals,  two  or  three 
times,  or  oftner,  till  the  canes  have  grown  lb  large,  as  to  keep  down  the  weeds. 
At  the  age  of  five  or  fix  months,  they  are  weeded  again,  for  the  laft  time. 

At  the  time  of  firft  weeding,  it  is  neceflary  to  examine  the  piece,  and  if  any  of 
the  plants  have  failed,  to  replace  them  immediately  :  if  this  be  deferred  longer, 
the  frefh  plants  will  be  either  over-grown  and  killed  by  the  others,  or  will  not 
ripen  equally  with  them. 

6.  Of  the  Maturity ,  and  cutting  of  the  Canes, 

That  the  canes  be  perfedlly  ripe  before  they  are  cut  for  the  mill,  is  (as  vve  have 
before  obferved)  a  point  of  the  utmoft  importance.  This  period  is  not  eafy 
to  be  determined.  The  age  of  the  plant,  which  Labat  reports  to  be  the  only 
circumftance  that  the  French  planters  judge  its  ripenefs  from,  is  manifeftly  too 
precarious  and  uncertain ;  in  fome  foils,  the  canes  will  ripen  in  ten  or  eleven 
months  ;  in  others,  they  require  fourteen  or  fifteen,  or  more  ;  the  difference  of 
the  feafons  in  which  they  are  planted  occafions  likewife  a  very  remarkable  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  time  of  their  ripening.  The  colour  of  the  canes  is  much  lefs  pre¬ 
carious  ;  that  of  full  ripe  ones  being  always  of  a  deep  popinjay.  But  the  tafte 
and  quality  of  the  juice  are  the  molt  certain  marks  of  the  maturity  of  the  cane, 

( fee  Chap .  i.  §.2.)  The  canes  (hould  be  examined  by  tafte  in  different  parts  of  the 
plantation  :  and  if  any  are  found  unripe  (thofe  in  the  middle  rarely  ripen  fo  foon 
as  the  reft)  the  whole  (hould  be  fuffered  to  (land  for  fome  time  longer;  lince  it 
appears  from  experience,  that  the  canes  will  not  be  injured,  by  (landing  a  confi- 
derable  time  after  they  are  ripe  ;  and  that  it  is  eafier  to  make  a  good  fugar,  from 
fuch  as  have  greatly  exceeded  maturity,  than  from  thofe  which  are  but  a  little 
(hort  of  it.  If  the  tafte  does  not  give  fufficient  fat  is  faction,  with  regard  to  the 
ripenefs  of  the  canes,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  an  effay  of  them,  by  cutting  a 
few,  and  boiling  their  juice  into  fugar  in  the  ufual  manner. 

The  canes  are  cut  with  hand-bills,  as  clofe  to  the  ground  as  poflible,  then 
cleared  from  the  leaves,  &V.  and  cut  into  (horter  pieces,  from  two  foot  and  an 
half,  to  four  feet  in  length.  The  chief  precaution  here  is,  that  the  cane  be  cut 
off  fmooth,  without  hacking  the  root ;  which,  in  the  dry  feafon,  is  of  great  pre¬ 
judice  to  it.  *  T 

The  top  of  the  cane,  to  the  diftance  of  three  or  four  inches  below  the  flag, 
fhould  be  cut  off  along  with  the  leaves.  Some  are  accuftomed  to  fave  this  part, 
and  endeavour  to  turn  the  whole  of  the  cane  to  advantage  ;  but  this  is  a  piece 
of  ill-judged  frugality :  the  top  of  the  cane  is  always  green,  and  contains  only  a 
crude,  unripe  juice,  which  mingling  with  the  reft,  will  greatly  debafe  it. 

No  more  canes  (hould  be  cut  at  one  time,  than  can  be  ufed  in  the  fpace  of 
twenty-four  hours.  Some  have  ventured  to  cut  as  many  as  would  fuffice  for  three 
or  four  days ;  but  before  the  end  of  this  time,  the  canes  heat,  the  juice  lofes  of 
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itsiweet  tafte,  begins  to  grow  fourifh,  and  can  never,  by  any  fubfequent  manage¬ 
ment,  be  made  to  afford  a  good  fugar.  Indeed  if  it  has  become  confiderably 
acid,  no  fugar  at  all  is  obtainable  from  it.  Too  much  care  therefore  cannot  be 
had,  to  prevent  the  canes,  or  their  exprefled  juice  (of  which  in  the  next  chapter) 
from  receiving  this  difagreeable  alteration. 

In  moft  of  the  iflands,  it  is.cuftomary  to  cut  down  as  many  On  Saturday, 
as  will  ferve  for  fome  time  on  Monday that  the  mill  may  begin  working  at 
midnight.  In  making  brown  fugar^  this  advantage  may  be  fafely  taken  ;  but 
it  is  by  no  medns  to  be  recomrheiided  for  whites :  here,  it  is  certainly  more 
eligible,  to  fuffei^a  retardation  for  fome  hours,  than  to  endanger  fpoiling  the 
product  by  the  canes  heating.  r  ' 

It  has  been  fuggefted,  that  by  keeping  the  canes  after  they  are  cut,  till  nearly 
upon  the  point  of  beginning  to  turn,  a  larger  yield  of  fugar  maybe  obtained,  than 
canes  ufually  afford,  when  committed  to  the  mill  as  foon  as  cut  down.  A  part 
of  the  aqueous  moiftiire  of  the  plant  will  by  this  means  be  exhaled  or  dryed  away, 
fo  aS  to  leave  the  remaining  juice,  now  lefs  in  quantity,  proportionally  richer  in 
faccharine  matter :  but  it  does  not  feem  probable,  that  the  abfolute  product  of 
the  fugar  fhould  be  thus  increafed  ^  or  at  lead  anymore  than  it  would  be  byfuf- 
fering  the  canes  to  remain  a  longer  time  in  the  ground.  And  even  if  keeping  the 
canes  after  they  have  been  cut,  fhould  be  found  really  to  occafion  the  yield 
to  be  fomewhat  larger  ;  yet  this  pra&ice  is  manifeftly  too  hazardous  to  be  com¬ 
plied  with,  where  the  canes  are  of  a  tolerable  good  quality,  on  account  of  the  vio¬ 
lent  tendency  of  the  faccharine  juce  to  ferment  and  grow  four.  The  najh  indeed, 
or  poor  watry  canes,  might  undoubtedly  be  thus  treated  to  advantage  ;  as  great 
part  of  the  expence  in  boiling  Would  be  faved.  This  procefs,  therefore,  certainly 
deferves  to  be  tried  ;  and  we  conceive,  that  if  the  canes  were  fpread  thin,  and 
occafionally  turned,  it  would  fucceed  in  tolerable  perfe&ion  :  a  few  trials,  which 
will  be  attended  with  very  little  expence,  or  trouble,  will  fet  this  matter  right. 


7.  Of  replanting  the  Canes . 

In  poor,  worn-out,  fhallow  grounds,  it  is  necefTary  to  replant  the  canes  after 
the  fecond  cutting :  a  third  crop  would  not  anfwer  ;  this  confifting  only  of  fmall 
fhoots,  full  of  knots,  and  almoft  void  of  juice. 

In  new,  ftrong,  rich  earths,  the  canes,  according  to  Labat,  will  continue  fifteen 
or  twenty  years;  according  to  Pifo,  forty  or  fifty,  without  any  fenfible  diminution 
in  the  number,  fize,  or  goodnefs  of  the  fhoots :  the  older  the  roots,  they  fpread 
the  farther,  and  ripen  .their  fhoots  thefooner;  provided  due  care  be  had  to  co¬ 
ver  them  with  earth,  as  often  as  by  violence  in  the  cutting,  or  other  accidents, 
they  have  been  in  part  rendered  bare;  and  to  cut  off  fuch  parts,  as  are  difpofedto 
rot,  which  would  otherwife  fpoil  the  reft.  But  notwithftanding  thefe  obfervations, 
the  planters  rarely  fuffer  the  canes  to  ftand  above  four  or  five  crops,  even  in  the 
richeft  foils;  finding  that  at  every  cutting,  the  roots  receive  fome  injury;  and 
confequently  that  the  produce  of  the  fugar  is  lefs  than  the  piece  ought  to  yield. 

As  to  ruts,  or  tra&s,  where  the  canes  have  been  deftroyed  by  cattle,  &c,  the 
only  expedient  for  fuccefsfully  replenifhing  thefe,  is,  to  replant  them  with  entire 
roots,  taken  up  with  the  earth  upon  them,  from  the  out-fidel  of  the  ground.  The 
roots  are  to  be  replaced  with  cuttings,  in  the  ufual  manner;  which  cuttingsare 
not  in  this  fituation /(as  they  would  be  in  the  middle)  fubje6t  to  be  overgrown, 
and  kept  down  by  the  canes  next  to  them. 
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Ch  ap.  III.  Of  the  Apparatus  for  preffing  the  Canes,,  and 

the  Juice. 

Of  the  Sugar-Mills. 

The  mills  employed  for  preflfiig  the  fu gar-cane,  are  compofed  of  three  rollers, 
made  either  of  iron,  or  of  wood  covered  with  iron :  thefe  are  placed  upright, 
pretty  clofe  to  one  another,  and  made  to  turn  on  pivots-  The  middlemoft  roller 
is  moved  by  the  wind,  water,  or  by  cattle  ;  by  the  fame  kind  of  mechanifm  as 
the  corn  and  other  mills  in  Europe  :  the  two  others  are  turned  by  this,  each  of 
the  three  having  for  that  purpofe  a  cog  and  teeth  at  the  upper  end. 

The  canes  applied  endwife  betwixt  two  of  the  rollers,. are  drawn  through  with 
great  force,  and  fqueezed  quite  flat:  the  juice,  greateff  part  of  which  is  by  this 
means  prefled  out  from  them,  is  received  on  a  board  or  flooring  (which  in  our 
plantations  is  covered  with  fheet  lead)  and  thence  conveyed  along  an  inclined 
gutter,  to  the  boiling  houfe.  The  canes  which  come  out  on  the  oppofite  fide  of 
ilhe  rollers,  are  doubled  and  palled  back  again,  in  order  to  force  out  the  remainder 
of  thej  uice.'  '  '/  ‘  ‘  '  ]  T. 

Ligon  relates,  that  the  Spaniards  have  a  prefs,  for  prefling  out  what  juice  may 
remain  jn  the  canes  after  they  have,  twice,  paffed  the  rollers  ;  but  the  quantity 
thereof  is  too  incunfiderabie  to  com  pen  fate  thi$  trouble.  The  trajhy  or  canes 
that  have  been  prefled  in  the  mill,  are  dryed  a  little  in  the  fun,  and  employed 
for  firing. ' 

T  he  great  tendency  of  the  juice  to  grow  four,  renders  it  neceflary  to  frequently^ 
wa^h  the  mills  gutters,  and  likewife  the  ciftemin,  whigh,  the  liqups  is  referved  tor 
boiling.  The  planters  both  of  the  Britifh  and  French  iflands  in  general  are  very 
fenrible  of  the  necellity  of  being  curious iti  this  refpe<9: ;  and  carefully  wafh  the 
mill  and, gutters  twice. a  day.  -  v  !».> 

•  . i  i  5  vh:o  iJj-i  :v>  '  ;  •  •  u  .1% 07/  qc-  *  l  .  i:  :  v.x v 

2.  Of  the  Boiling* H<mfe*  .  : 

:  -  ■  ■  :  ,*  sdfij  ot ;  nibi  wfcosilt  .  nl 

Labat  is  very  particular  in  his,  defeription  qf  this  apartment,  and  its  feveral 
appurtenances*  and  obferves,  that  a  due  difpefition  thereof  is  a  point  ot  very 
great  importance.  We  (hall  give  our  readers  the  fubftance  of  his  account,  as  it 
LSpr.obable  the  judicious  ifritiiii  planter  may  find  lome  advantage  from  the  perufaL 

The  general  requifitpsiof  itne  ,boiling*houfe  are,  that  it  be  conveniently  lituated 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  juice  to  she  boilers- from  the  mill*  that  it  be  built  of 
ftonq  or  brick,  particularly  the  wail  againff  which  the  boilers  are  to  Hand  ^  that 
the  mouths  of  the  furnaces  be  tq  the  leeward,  or  defended  by  the  building  from 
trade  winds;  and  that  the  room  itfelf  be  high,  airy,  well. lighted,  and  have 
,^ts.fo-r  carrying  off  the  ffqam*  which  arnfes. in  great  abundance  during  the 
coition  os  th" juice.  . 

A  room, 3 5  foot  wide  in  the  clear,  will,  receive  five  coppers  (which  is  the  ufual 
number  in  on,e  boiling-hqu/e)  along  the  end  waH.  If  the  number  of  coppers  is 
greatef;  than  five,  they  may  be  mounted  more  conveniently  againff  one  of 
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the  fide  walls  ;  fince  otherwife  the  room  muft  be  of  an  extravagant  width,  each 
copper  requiring  feven  feet.  If  the  width  is  thirty-five  feet,  the  houfe,  in  order 
to  its  being  fufficiently  convenient  for  all  the  ufes  which  it  is  defigned  for,  ought 
to  be  about  fifty  feet  in  length. 

One  end,  to  the  diftance  of  fix  feet  from  the  wall,  is  taken  up  by  the  coppers, 
and  the  fpace  left  betwixt  them  and  the  wall  behind,  and  betwixt  their  rims  and 
a  low  wall  built  before  them  acrofs  the  houfe.  The  part  inclufed  betwixt  thefe 
two  walls  is  called  the  flope  of  the  boilers.  Beyond  this,  is  left  a  fpace  nine  or  ten 
feet  wide,  for  a  thoroughfare  from  one  door  to  the  other,  and  for  room  to  thofe 
who  work  at  the  c  appers.  Here  alfo  are  placed  the  troughs,  which  the  rough 
fugar  is  fet  to  cool  in  before  it  is  barrelled  ;  and  the  moulds,  into  which  other 
fugars  are  to  be  put  as  taken  from  the  laft  boiler.  All  the  remaining  ground,  to 
the  oppofite  end  of  the  houfe,  is  funk,  to  the  depth  of  five  or  fix  feet  ;  and  the  ca¬ 
vity  paved  at  the  bottom,  and  lined  on  the  Tides,  with  good  Hone  or  brick- work, 
fo  as  to  form  a  tight  ciftern,  Some  make  their  cifterns  of  planks  of  wood  framed 
together:  thefe  are  let  down  on  abed  of  tempered  clay;  and  fome  more  clay 
rammed  into  a  fpace  left  for  that  pttrpofe  betwixt  the  earth  and  the  udes.  This 
ciftern  is  covered  with  joifts,  laid  about  fix  inches  diftant  from  one  another,  and 
let  into  timbers  at  each  end  (but  not  pinned,  of  faftened,  that  they  may  be  oc- 
cafionally  got  up)  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  about  halt  a  foot  higher  than  the  level 
of  the  reft  of  the  floor.  The  ufe  of  the  joifts  is  for  fetting  the  barrels  of  mufco- 
vado  on,  that  the  melafles  may  drain  from  them  into  the  ciftern.  In  working 
for  whites ,  the  joifts  are  covered  with  boards,  on  which  are  ranged  the  dripping 
pots  fuftaining  the  moulds  with  the  fugar.  Here  the  fugar  ought  to  remain  but  for 
a  little  while  ;  if  left  for  any  confiderable  time  in  the  boiling^houfe,  it  will  be  in 
danger  of  being  fouled  by  the  un&uous  exhalations  which  continually  arife  from 
the  coppers.  Some  therefore,  to  prevent  this  inconvenience,  divide  this  part  of  the 
houfe  by  a  partition  and  doors, 

3.  Of  the  Furnaces , 

The  wall  where  the  furnaces  are  to  be  made  is  divided  into  five  or  more  arches, 
according  to  the  number  of  coppers.  Thefe  are  built  of  free  ftone,  or  brick, 
the  whole  thicknefs  of  the  wall,  which  they  ferve  to  fupport  whilft  the  furna¬ 
ces  are  fitting  up  or  repairing  ;  for  in  order  to  do  this,  the  whole  infide  of  the 
arches  muft  be  opened. 

The  capacity  of  each  furnace  is  fuch  as  juft  to  receive  the  boiler,  which  is 
let  down  to  two  thirds  its  depth.  The  doors  of  the  furnace  and  of  the  afh  hole, 
are  each  twenty  inches  fquare  ;  the  thicknefs  of  the  ftone  or  brickwork  betwixt 
them,  twelve  inches.  In  the  fide  walls,  at  the  height  of  eight  or  nine  inches 
above  the  grate,  and  eighteen  inches  from  the  front,  are  made  apertures  four  or 
five  inches  fquare ;  from  which,  by  means  of  flues,  two  or  more  furnaces  dif-» 
charge  their  fmoke  into  one  common  chimney.  Each  flue  is  furnifhed  with  a  re- 
gifter,  or  fquare  ftone,  made  to  Hide  outwards  and  inwards,  for  doling  the  aper¬ 
ture  when  the  flame  happens  to  arife  too  violently.  Thefe  regifters  likewife 
ferve  to  fave  fuel,  by  letting  it  confume  no  fafter  than  is  neceflary  to  keep 
the  coppers  in  a  due  ftate  of  heat, 
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The  door  of  the  afh-hole  fhould  be  atleaft  a  foot  higher  than  the  level  of  the 
ground  on  theoutfide,,  that  the  air  may  be  admitted  the  more  freely.  In  fome 
bailing- houfes,  where  this  precaution  has  been  negle&ed,  it  has  been  found  ne- 
ceflary  to  fink  pits  into  the  ground  under  the  furnaces  :  thefe,  though  ufeful 
for  the  above  purpofe,  are  inconvenient  5  the  water  lodging  in  them  in  rainy 


feafons.. 


As  to  the  materials  mail  proper  for  building  the  furnaces  of,  bricks,  when 
well  made,  are  preferable  taftones,  the  former  being  found  to  laft  confiderably 
the  longeft,  The  Tides,  tops,  and  bottoms  of  the  doors,  (hould  be  each  of  one 
folid  ftone  ;  the  grey,  foft,  free  ftones  (hould  be  chofen  for  this  purpofe,  which 
do  not  crack  or  fly  in  the  fire>  The  door-way  may  be  defended  from  being  broke 
in  putting  wood  into  the  furnace,  &c.  by  means  of  fome  iron  bars  fattened  on 
it.  In  the  Britifh  works,  the  door  is  made  of  an  iron  plate  hung  upon  an  iron 
frame,  as  ismfually  pra&ifed  here  for  ftills  and  coppers.  The  grate  is  compofed 
of  a  number  of  the  fame  kind  of  ttones  fet  edgewife  ;  and  fometimes  of  iron  bars : 
but  thefe  laft,  befides  their  being  more  expenfive,  have  the  inconvenience  of 
foon  confuming  by  the  violent  and  continued  heat. 


4.  Of  the  Boilers, 

One  fet  of  boilers,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  confifts  ufually  of  five.  The 
firft  of  thefe,  or  that  in  which  the  cane-liquor  receives  the  firft  co&ion  (called 
clarifier  or  clarifying  copper)  is  confiderably  larger  than  the  reft  (hence  named  by 
the  French  la  grande)  being  generally  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  three  in  height : 
the  others  are  leflened  by  degrees  to  the  laft,  called  the  tatch ,  which  is  only 
twenty  inches  in  diameter,  and  eighteen  in  depth.  The  tatch  is  made  confider¬ 
ably  thicker- than  the  others,  on  account  of  its  being  expofed  to  a  ftronger  fire  : 
it  is  likewife  made  of  one  piece  of  copper,  whilft.  the  others  are  compofed  oi  a 
number  of  pieces  rivetted  together. 

Some  have  made  trial  of  iron  boilers,  and  report  that  they  anfwered  fufficiently 
well.  Thefe  have  indeed  the  advantage  of  coming  cheap,  and  not  being  apt  to 
burn,  fo  that  it  is  not  needful  to  fill  them  with  water  (which  is  indifpenfiblyne- 
ceflary  for  copper  ones)  when  the  procefs  is  difcontinued  :  But  they  have  like- 
wife  fome  considerable  difadvantages  ;  particularly,  that  the  un&uous  matter  of 
the  fugar  readily  flicks  to  them,  and  is  not  to  be  got  off  without  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  ;  and  that  cold  liquors  poured  into  them  whilft  hot,  make  them  crack  or 
fcale,  infomuch  that  they  are  altogether  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  the  firft  l^rgeft 
boiler  which  receives  the  cold  juice.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  when  they 
have  once  cracked,  $hey  can  neither  be  mended  again,  or  applied  to  any  other 
ufe. 

The  part  of  the  coppers  which  is  not  received  into  the  furnace,  is  well  coated 
withfuch  materials  as  will  ftand  the  fire  without  melting  or  crumbling.  If  any 
part  happens  to  be  bare,  the  copper  will  foon  burnj  which,  befides  the  lofs  of 
*  the  boiler,  proves  a  great  di  fad  vantage  in  point  of  time.  Taking  down  a  cop¬ 
per,  and  fitting  up  another,  will,  according  to  our  author  (whofe  account  we 
have  entirely  followed  in  the  above  defcription  of  the  apparatus)  be  a  hindrance  of 
at  leaft  fifteen  days  j  the  frefh  mortar,  he  fays,  will  be  twelve  days  in  drying, 

before 
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before  a  fire  can  be  made  with  any  fafety.  Indeed  if  the  furnace  is  made  of  ftone, 
and  if  left  to  dry  by  the  natural  warmth  of  the  air,  fo  long  a  time  may  be  ne- 
ceffary  ;  but  it  may  be  rendered  fit  for  working  again  in  a  much  (horter  one,  by 
making  a  fmall  fire  in  it  (which  may  be  done  without  the  leaft  danger)  as  foon 
as  finifhed  ;  and  increafing  it  by  degrees  till  the  whole  is  dryed  fufficienty  j  which 
will  be  in  a  day  or  two  at  fartheft.  Some  have  been  fo  expeditious  in  this  refpeCt, 
as  to  do  the  whole  in  one  day  ;  but  a  more  lei  fare  drying  is  to  be  preferred,  where 
time  will  admit. 

The  coppers  are  placed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  there  may  be  an  eafyflope  from 
the  clarifier  up  to  the  fatchy  which  laft {lands  above  feven  inches  above  the  level 
of  theftrft.  By  this  difpofition,  fuch  part  of  the  cane-liquor  as  happens  to  rife 
over  in  the  boiling  is  prevented  from  running  forward  into  the  coppers  containing, 
a  more  purified  juice,  and  carried  back  either  into  the  copper  it  iflued  from,  or 
into  others  whofe  contents  are  ftill  more  impure. 

It  is  likewife  neceffary,  that  the  bottoms  of  the  three  laft  boilers  ftand  higher 
above  the  grates  of  their  refpeCtive  furnaces  than  thofe  of  the  twO'firft.  The 
firft  and  fecond  coppers,  whofe  furnaces  are  the  wideft,  though  they  require  the 
leaft  heat,  would  confume  too  much  fewel  if  raifed  to  any  confiderable  height 
above  the  grate ;  whilft  the  other  three,  which  have  narrower  furnaces,  though  a 
greater  degree  of  fire  is  neceffary,  require  the  deficiency  in  width  to  be  com- 
penfated  by  a  greater  height.  The  bottom  of  the  tatcb  ought  to  be  at  leaft 
twenty  inches  above  its  grate  \  that  of  the  clarifier  not  above  eighteen. 

If  the  dimenfions  of  the  coppers  themfelves  do  not  admit  of  the  abovemen- 
tioned  elevations  (as  is  generally  the  cafe)  their  height  is  increafed  at  top  by  a 
round  of  bricks  or  tiles  about  the  rims  of  each  :  For  th Qtatch,  hewen  ftone  is  pre¬ 
ferred  ;  in  order  that,  the  jun&ures  being  fewer,  there  maybe  lefs  danger  of 
any  morter  loofening,  and  falling  into  the  now  purified  fugar.  The  whole  Hope 
is  covered  with  tiles.  —  An  excellent  cement  for  this  purpofe  is  prepared  by  mix  ¬ 
ing  fome  good  morter  with  a  little  cow  dung,  and  working  them  extremely  well 
together.- 

In  fome  boiling. houfes,  a  large  cavity  is  made  in  the  fore  wall-  of  the  dope-, 
for  receiving  the  feums  as  they  are  taken  off  the  coppers  :  from  whence  an  in¬ 
clined  gutter  conveys  them  to  the  ftill  houfe.  This  practice  is  fcarce  to  be  com¬ 
mended,  as  it  occasions  the  dope  to  be  always  foul.  Labat  tells  us,  that  in  the 
fugar  works  which  he  had  the  direction  of,  he  covered  the  flope  with  fmooth 
fheet  lead,  putting  the  feums  into  large  tubs  placed  conveniently  near  the  boilers. 
The  Hope  thus  covered,  and  the  coppers,  are  very  eafily  kept  clean,  and  might 
be  wafhed  five  or  fix-times  a  day,  without  taking  up  half  an  hour  in  all.  Every 
time  a  copper  is  emptied,  a  pail  of  water  is  poured  into  it,  the  copper  Itfelf. 
and  its  edging  and  dope  ferubbed  with  a  broom,  and  the  water  taken  out  again 
with  a  ladle. 

We  {hall  clofe  this  chapter  with  a  contrivance  which  fome  of  the  fugar  planters 
are  laid  to  have  taken  the  hint  of  from  the  furnaces  of  our  men  of  war,  viz. 

5.  For  boiling  all  the  Copper r  with  one  Fire. 

This  is  effected  by  building  a  furnace  under  one  of  the  endmoft  coppers,  and 
conducting  its  heat  to  the  others  by  means  of  a  flue,  which  runs  along  under- 

.  ;  neath 
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neaththem.  ’The  furnace  is  made  under  the  tatch>  this  requiring  the  greateft 
degree  of  heat  ;  and  the  chimney  juft  beyond  the  clarifier ,  which  requires  the 
leaft  heat.  It  is  perhaps  neceflary  that  this  furnace  be  fomewhat  larger  than  that 
of  the  tatch  ufually  is;  Labat  propofes  the  fame  height  as  fuflicient,  but  directs  it 
to  be  made  rather  wider  than  the  furnace  of  the  chrifier ,  which  is  generally  the 
wideft  of  them  all.  The  flue  gradually  diminifhes  in  width  from  the  tatch  to  the 
clarifying  copper:  at  the  hrft  it  is  twenty  inches  wide;  at  the  entrance  into  the 
chimney  only  fourteen.  Under  the  four  firft  coppers,  inftead  of  furnaces  there 
are  only  cavities,  having  each  one  aperture  or  door  in  the  front  about  a  foot 
fquare.  The  ufe  ofthefe  is  for  taking  outfuchafhes  as  the  violence  of  the  flame 
may  have  carried  ajong  with  it.  The  doors  fhould  be  very  exadlly  clofed  whilfi 
the  furnace  is  at  work,  that  no  air  may  be  admitted  by  them,  or  any  flame  dif¬ 
fered  to  iflue  out. 

How  far  this  contrivance  has  been  brought  to  bear  in  the  American  iflands,  we 
know  not;  but  thus  much  we  can  aver,  from  our  own  experience  in  other  works, 
that  it  might  be  made  by  a  fkilful  workman  to  fucceed  in  great  perfection,  fo  as 
to  fave  time,  fire,  and  labour. 


Chap.  IV.  The  Method  of  preparing  Mufcovado  or  brown 

Sugar. 

The  juice  of  the  fugarcane  contains,  befides  the  truly  faccharine  part,  a  large 
quantity  of  grofs,  undtuous,  and  other  matter  ;  in  the  more  or  lefs  perfedt  repara¬ 
tion  of  which,  the  goodnefs  and  differences  offugars  chiefly  confift.  This  repa¬ 
ration  is  effedted  by  means  of  certain  additions  ;  which  partly  incorporate  with 
jthe  faccharine  matter  itfelf,  enabling  it  upon  due  exhalation  to  concrete  into  a 
folid  fugar;  and  partly  unite  with  the  impurities,  occafioning  them  to  arife  in 
fcum  by  the  heat  applied  for  evaporating  the  watery  moifture.  The  moft  com¬ 
mon  addition  for  this  purpofe  is  a  ley  drawn  by  water  from  lime  and  allies,  ufualJy 
called  temper . 

I.  Of  the  Temper, 

The  principal  ingredient  in  this  ley  is  quick  lime  5  which,in  order  to  its  having 
the  due  eftedt,  ought  to  be  well  burnt,  and  as  ftrong  as  poflible.  And  herein  the 
greater  caution  is  required,  as  an  increafe  of  the  quantity  of  weak  or  ill  burnt 
lime  will  not  make  up  for  its  want  of  ftrength  :  whatever  proportion  of  it  be  em¬ 
ployed,  the  fugar  turns  out  unctuous  or  clammy. 

As  this  article  is  of  confiderable  importance,  we  (hall  here  give  a  fummary  view 
of  the  refult  of  a  great  number  of  experiments  and  obfervations  made  concerning 
it  ;  which  we  apprehend  will  enable  the  preparer  of  this  commodity  to  determine 
the  moft  proper  fubjedts  for  making  it  from,  and  the  purchafer  to  form  fome 
judgment  of  its  good  or  ill  quality. — It  appears, 

1.  That  all  earthy  or  ftony  bodies,  which  diffolve  in  acid  liquors  (as  chalk  and 
different  forts  of  ftones,  certain  produdtions  of  the  fea,  ufually  called  fea  plants, 
the  (hells of  eggs,  offeafdhes,  &c.)  afford  a  quick  lime  on  being  calcined  or 
burnt  with  a  ftrong  fire.  2.  Tha* 
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2#  That  (hell-lime  is  weaker  than  that  prepared  from  chalk  ;  and  this  than  the 
Jime  of  harder  {tones. 

3.  That  the  harder,  heavier,  and  more  compact  the  {lone,  for  the  mofl  part 
the  ftronger  is  the  lime. 

4.  That  of  two  limes,  prepared  from  two  different  forts  of  (tony  fubftances, 
and  equally  well  burnt,  the  heavieft  is  the  ftrongefl. 

5.  That  of  two  limes  prepared  from  the  fame  kind  of  {lone,  the  lighted  is  the 
ftrongeft. 

6.  That  if  the  Hone  contains  any  matter  not  foluble  in  acid  liquors,  the  lime 
will  be  weaker  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fuch  matter. 

7.  That  quick  lime  lofes  of  its  ftrength  by  long  keeping. 

8.  That  in  proportion  as  it  lofes  of  its  ftrength,  the  lumps  become  crumbly  and 
powdery. 

It  follows  from  thefe  obfervations,  that  the  French  planters  who  prepare  their 
lime  from  fea  plants  and  {hells,  and  fuch  of  ours  as  import  Hone  lime  from  Eng- 
land ,  do  not  obtain  therefrom  all  the  advantage  which  this  article,  when1  in  per¬ 
fection,  is  capable  of  yielding  them.  It  {hould  therefore  feem  worthy  of  inquiry 
whether  there  are  not  in  America  {tony  matters  that  will  burn  to  a  good  lime, 
which,  fo  far  as  is  yet  known,  all  thofe  that  diflolve  in  acids  will  do. 

Allies,  the  other  ingredient  of  the  temper,  are  not  always  necefiary  :  the  par¬ 
ticular  cafes  in  which  they  are  required,  will  appear  hereafter.  Theafhes  of  the 
more  folid  kinds  of  woods  generally  anfwer  beft,  as  containing  the  largeft  quan¬ 
tity  of  alcahne  fait  ;  and  for  the  lame  reafons  the  allies  of  almoftall  forts  of  wood 
are  preferable  to  thofe  of  the  cane  tralh,  or  other  light  vegetable  matters.  If 
the  allies  are  not  made  ufeof  foon  after  they  are  taken  from  the  furnace,  they 
(hould  be  kept  clofe  from  the  air,  as  they  will  be  apt  to  undergo  an  alteration 
therefrom  which  renders  them  unfit  for  this  purpofe. 

The  manner  of  preparing  the  temper,  and  the  quantity  of  water  employed,  are 
altogether  arbitrary.  The  only  precaution  is,  that  the  ley  be  flrong  and  fully 
faturated.  It  is  faid  that  twenty  pounds  of  good  quick  lime  will  make  about 
thirty  gallons  of  very  flrong  lime  water.  The  water  (hould  be  fprinkled  gradually 
upon  the  lime  at  firft,  till  the  whole  is  fallen  into  powder  (when  the  reft  may  be 
added  to  it)  otherwife  a  kind  of  muddy  fubftance  forms  upon  the  outfide,  which 
defends  the  reft  from  being  aCted  on  by  the  water,,  fo  that  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  lime  remains  undiftblved.  The  liquor,  after  fettling,  is  to  be  decanted,  or 
paffed  through  a  coarfe  ftrainer,  and  fet  in  a  cool  place.  It  (hould  be  always  made 
frefh  as  wanted  :  for  if  long  kept,  efpecially  in  a  warm  place,  great  part  of  what 
the  water  had  taken  up  from  the  lime  will  feparate  from  it. 

2,  Of  Temp  ers  made  ufe  of  by  the  French, 

The  French  employ  along  with  the  lime  and  afties  certain  hot  pungent  herbs, 
which  they  fuppofe  abfoiutely  necefiary  to  the  due  purification  of  their  fugars.  The 
Britiih  planters  lay  little  ft  refs  upon  additions  of  this  kind  ;  and  indeed  their  ufe 
feems  to  be  rather  owing  to  cuftom  and  prejudice,  than  their  being  any  ways 
really  ferviceable.  Neverthelefs,  as  our  readers  may  be  defirous  of  fome  account 
of  thefe  plants,  we  {hall  fubjoin  that  given  by  Labat,  which  is  indeed  diffident¬ 
ly  imperfeCl,  but  the  only  one  we  have  met  with. 
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“  The  plants  are,  i.  Corn  herb  (berbe  a  ble :)  This  is  an  herb  which  grows  in 
tufts,  like  corn  two  or  three  months  old  :  the  tuft  is  taken  up  entire  with  the 
root,  which  is  very  fmall.  2.  Spearwort  (berbe  a  pique :)  This  plant  has  a  ftrait 
ftalk,  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  goofe  quill,  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  high  :  on  the 
top  grows  a  fingle  leaf,  like  thofe  ot  forrel,  but  more  perfe<5tly  refembling  in 
hi  ape  the  head  of  a  fpear.  3.  The  III- named  (la  mal-nommee :)  This  is  a  fmall, 
tender,  fine  herb,  curled  like  the  negroes  hair.  4.  Burning  With  (lianne  bru- 
lante :)  This  is  a  fort  of  ivy,  with  tenderer  and  thinner  leaves,  and  more  fpongy 
{talks,  than  the  European  ivy.  5.  Indian  cane  ( canne  d'lnde^ou  feguine  bdtard : ) 
This  grows  by  the  fides  of  waters,  in  boggy  places :  the  ftalk  is  round,  about  an 
inch  in  diameter  ;  its  fkin  very  thin,  and  of  a  deep  green  colour  j  the  infide 
white,  pretty  compadt,  full  of  an  extremely  pungent  juice,  which  leaves  an  in¬ 
delible  Rain  on  fuch  linen  or  woollen  cloth  as  it  is  fuffered  to  fall  upon  :  the  leaf  is 
iii  Ihape  altogether  like  a  beet  leaf,  but  of  a  more  fmooth,  Ihining,  deep  green 
colour,  and  almoft  without  any  diftinguifhable  veins. 

The  three  .firft  of  thefe  herbs  are  taken  in  equal  quantity,  with  a  few  leaves 
and  pieces  of  ftalks  of  the  fourth.  The  whole  are  cut  and  bruifed  a  little,  and 
the  bottom  of  the  ley-tub  covered  therewith  to  the  height  of  three  inches.  On 
this  fome  wood  a{hes  are  fpread  ;  and  above  thefe,  alayer of  quick  lime.  In  this 
manner  the  workmen  proceed  with  iuccefiive  layers  of  the  herbs,  afhesand  lime, 
till  the  tub  is  nearly  full,  ending  with  the  herbs.  The  fifth  plant  is  not  employed 
in  the  bottom  bed  ;  but  in  each  of  the  others  one  or  two  ftalks  of  it,  freed  from 
the  leaves,  and  cut  into  flices  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  crown,  are  mixed  with 
the  reft  of  the  herbs.  If  the  allies  were  taken  hot  from  the  furnace,  the  tub  is 
filled  up  with  cold  water ;  if  the  allies  were  cold,  the  water  is  poured  boiling  on 
the  ingredients.  The  ftrength  of  the  ley  is  judged  of  from  its  {harp  corrofive  tafte, 
and  trom  its  ftaining  the  fingers  yellow.”  Thus  far  Labat. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  difeover,  from  the  foregoing  imperfect  deferiptions,  what  the 
plants  employed  by  the  French  jeaily  are.  We  have  indeed  met  with  fome  A- 
merican  herbs  in  botanic  writers,  which  Labat's  account,  fo  far  as  it  goes,  fuf- 
ficiently  agrees  with:  But  as  we  are  not  fully  fatisfied  herein,  and  as  we  can  fee 
no  good  grounds  for  the  ufe  of  any  unburnt  herbs  at  all,  we  (hall  not  tro.uhle  our 
readers  with  any  thing  farther  on  this  head* 

“  Some  of  the  French  planters,  according  to  the  fame  author,  employ  in  the 
temper  for  very  impure  juices,  a  quantity  of  powdered  antimony  :  This  drug  is 
fafd  to  excellently  cleanfe  fugars,  but  to  have  the  inconvenience  of  making  the 
temper  black,  and  the  fugar  itfelf  to  turn  out  grey  5  whence  its  ufe  is  chiefly 
confined  to  mufeovado  or  coarfe  fugars.  Alum  is  likewife  frequently  made  ufe 
of  when  the  juice  proves  very  foul:  as  much  alum  as  a  pint  of  lime  water 
willdiflolve,  is  poured  into  the  tatch  juft  as  the  infpiffated  matter  is  ready  to  be 
taken  out.  If  this  docs,  not  produce  the  due  effeeft,  a  little  more  alum,  reduced 
into  powder,  is  afterwards  fprinkled  in.” 

What  the  real  effect  of  thefe  two  ingredients  is,  we  fhall  not  take^upon  us  to 
determine ;  but  obferve,  that  the  ufe  of  the  firft  is  unknown  to  our  planters ; 
and  the  fecond  difapproved  by  them* 
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3.  Of  the  Qualities  of  the  Cane  -juice ,  and  the  different  Tempers  and  Quantities  of 

Temper  juitable  thereto . 

The  temper,  treated  of  in  the  two  foregoing  fedlions,  is  by  our  planters  added 
only  in  the  firft  copper  ;  and  this  in  a  certain  determinate  quantity.  The  French 
on  the  other  hand,  according  to  Labat’s  account,  employ  the  temper  only  in 
the  four  laft  coppers  ;  and  determine  its  proportion  from  the  effedf  which  it  pro¬ 
duces  ;  a  little  being  poured  in  at  a  time,  till  nomorefcum  arifes  upon  a  farther 
addition.  For  the  firft  copper,  they  make  ufe  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  ley  drawn 
by  a  part  of  the  juice  from  quick  lime  and  afhes,  the  proportions  of  which  are 
regulated  according  to  the  quality  of  the  juice. 

1.  If  the  juice  appears  clegr  and  whitiih,  with  a  little  fcum  of  the  fame  colour 
on  the  top,  it  is  judged  immature  and  very  foul.  The  firft  ley  for  this  fort  of 
juice  is  made  from  equal  parts  of  lime  and  allies  :  the  quantity  of  each  for  one  cla¬ 
rifier  of  the  common  iize  (four  feet  deep  and  three  in  diameter)  is  about  as  much 
as  will  fill  a  pint  and  half,  Englifti  ale  meafure  :  this  quantity  is  diminifhed,  and 
fometimes  a  little  increafed,  according  as  the  juice  is  lefs  or  more  impure.  The 
ley  is  prepared  by  mixing  thefe  ingredients  in  a  ladle,  with  fome  of  the  juice, 
which  after  Handing  for  a  little  time,  till  the  undifTolved  part  has  fettled  to  the 
bottom,  is  poured  gently  off  into  the  reft  of  the  juice  in  the  copper,  and  the 
whole  well  ftirred  and  mixed  together. 

2.  If  the  cane  liquor  is  blackifh  and  thick,  and  of  a  ftrong  fmell  inclining  to 
four,  the  canes  were  greatly  too  old.  In  fuch  cafe,  the  juice,  though  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  purify  than  fuch  as  is  in  its  moft  perfecft  ftate,  will  be  confiderably  lefs 
fo  than  the  foregoing  unripe  juice.  Hence  the  lime  is  here  diminiftied  one  half, 
the  quantity  of  afhes  remaining  the  fame  as  before. 

3.  If  the  juice  appears  vifcous,  glutinous,  and  of  a  brown  colour;  if  in  Tun¬ 
ing  along  from  the  mill,  it  forms  a  grey,  thick  fcum  ;  and  if  its  tafte  is  very 
fweetand  rich,  with  fome  degree  as  it  were  of  an  aromatic  flavour  ;  the  juice  in 
thefe  circumftances  is  judged  to  be  in  its  greateft  perfection,  loaded  with  fugar, 
and  fufficiently  eafy  to  boil  and  clarify.  Here  only  three  quarters  of  a  pint  of 
afhes,  and  one  third  that  quantity  of  lime,  are  employed  for  the  firft  ley. 

There  are  no  certain  rules  for  the  feveral  intermediate  degrees  betwixt  the 
moft  perfect  ftate  and  the  two  extremes  of  immaturity  and  over-ripenefs.  Thofe 
who  are  converfant  in  the  making  of  fugar  can  eafily  judge  from  the  tafte,  or 
then  from  the  appearance  of  the  cane  itlelf,  both  of  the  quality  of  the  juice, 
and  the  ftrength  which  it  requires  the  ley  to  be  made  of. 

4.  If  the  juice  is  perfedfly  ripe,  and  extremely  rich  and  thick,  it  is  con¬ 
venient,  and  fometimes  neceifiary,  to  add  in  each  of  the  four  laft  coppers  fome 
water  made  boiling  hot.  Care  muft  be  had,  that  no  cold  liquor  be  poured  into 
boihngjui.ee  ;  as  this  would  throw  down  the  feparated  impurities,  and- fix  them 
into  the  dire’dtly  faccharine  part,  fo  as  to  render  the  farther  purification  of  the 
fugar  extremely  difficult. 

The  four  preceding  obfervations  we  have  extracted  from  Labat :  though  they 
are  not  entirely  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  the  Britifh  planter,  they  may  never- 
thelefs  polfibly  afford  him  fome  ufeful  hints.  Whether  the  addition  of  temper 
,  in  ihe  laft  coppers,  as  this  author  diredls,  be  of  any  confiderable  advantage,  or 
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real  prejudice  to  the  fugar,  we  fhall  not  pretend  to  determine.  In  our  iflands, 
it  is  judged  to  be  in  general  at  lead  unneceflary.  Some  writers,  particularly 
Pifo,  affirm,  that  if  any  temper  be  put  into  the  tatch,  it  will  be  impoffible  to 
get  any  fugar  from  it  at  all :  but  this  opinion  is  perhaps  rather  founded  upon 
conjecture  than  experience. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  temper,  the  Englilh  planters  do  not  feem  to  hav£ 
any  ftandard  rule.  Where  the  juice  is  of  a  tolerable  good  quality,  one  tenth 
its  quantity  of  ftrong  lime  water  has  been  found  to  anfwer  moft  fuccefsfully. 
The  firft  parcel  of  fugar  made  from  a  piece  of  canes  will  eafily  difcover  whether 
‘this  proportion  be  too  much  or  too  little  ;  and  thus  afford  a  rule  for  afcertaining 
the  proper  quantity  for  the  reft  of  the  piece.  An  excels  or  deficiency  of 
'temper  may  iikewile  be  readily  judged,  by  dipping  a  fkimmer  into  the  tatch 
^yy.hen  the  liquor  is  boiled  nearly  to  the  confidence  of  a  fyrup,  giving  it  two 
or  three  quick  twirls, and  then  turning  the  edges  downwards :  if  the  flakes  which 
’fall  1  from  it  hang  long,  the  juice  was  not  fufficiently  tempered;  if  fhort, 
breaking  clofe  to  the  edge  of  the  fkimmer,  the  due  proportion  of  temper 
has  been  hit. 

When  the  fugar  cane  is  tainted  by  exceflive  drought,  though  the  juice  be 
very  rich  and  perfectly  ripe,  it  generally  yields  a  coarfe  foxy  fugar.  The 
:beft  method  of  managing  thefe  kinds  of  juices  to  advantage  feems  to  be,  to 
temper  them  high  ;  and  when  boiled  to  the  confidence  of  a  thick  fyrup,  to 
pour  into  the  tatch  two  or  three  gallons  of  water;  by  which  the  tainted  matter 
Js  thrown  up  to  the  top  in  form  of  a  vifcous  fcum,  which  mud  be  carefully  taken 
off.  This  method  we  find  recommended  (by  the  ingenious  author  of  an  Ejjciy 
in  Plant erjbipy  lately  publifhed  at  Antigoa)  as  a  very  eftedfual  one  for  making  a 
ftrong  bright  fugar  from  fuch  as  is  very  much  tainted  ;  provided  it  be  rich 
and  of  full  maturity  :  but  if  the  tainted  juice  be  poor  and  watery,  it  cannot 
by  any  art,  hitherto  difcovered,  be  made  to  afford  a  good  fugar.  And  indeed, 
to  prepare  from  watery  juices,  though  not  at  all  tainted,  a  drong  large  grained 
fugar,  is  extremely  difficult,  and  perhaps  fcarce  at  all  practicable ;  unlefs  they 
be  previoufly  concentrated  by  fome  fuch  means  as  recommended  in  chap .  2.  §  6. 

When  the  cahe  liquor  has  become  confiderably  four,  or  if  acids  have  been 
added,  it  is  no  longer  fit  for  the  purpofes  of  the  fugar  boiler.  When  only 
beginning  to  turn  four,  high  tempering,  and  employing  in  the  temper  a  large 
proportion  of  afhes,  will  fometimes  recover  it. — Perhaps  a  prudent  addition  of 
allum  might  in  cafes  of  this  kind  be  of  fervice* 

4.  The  Method  of  boiling  and  clarifying  the  Juice, 

This  procefs  is  begun  by  heating  fome  water  in  the  coppers ;  which  is  to  be 
emptied  out  from  each  juft  as  the  juice  is  ready  for  being  put  in.  This  ex-* 
pedites  the  operation  ;  and  where  all  the  coppers  are  heated  by  one  furnace, 
as  defcribed  at  the  end  of  the  foregoing  chapter,  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to 
keep  them  from  burning. 

The  cane-juice,  drained  from  the  mill  through  a  bafket  lined  with  hair-cloth, 
is  conveyeJ  along  an  inclined  gutter,  into  the  firft  or  clarifying  copper;  and  a 
fuitable  q  iantity  of  temper  immediately  added.  A  moderate  heat  throws  up  a 
fcum  to  the  top;  which  is  in  greater  or  lefs  quantity,  according  as  the  liquor  is 
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more  or  lefs  impure,  or  difpofed  to  part  with  its  impurities.  When  the  fcum 
appears  to  have  quite  covered  the  fur  face,  it  is  taken  off  as  quick  as  pofi!ble,with 
care  not  to  ftir  the  liquor  underneath.  After  this,  the  fell  mining  is  continued  , 
and  the  liquor  kept  gently  boiling  for  about  an  hour  ;  when  it  is  emptied  into 
the  next  copper,  with  care  to  prevent  the  bottom  of  the  firft  from  burning,  and 
to  fupply  it  affoon  as  empty  with  frefti  juice. 

The  juice  is  ufually  ftrained  into  the  fecond  copper,through  a  woollen  blanket 
placed  in  a  wooden  box  bored  full  of  holes  ;  which  box  is  fupported  hy  two 
poles  laid  over  the  copper.  The  liquor  runs  at  firft  pretty  freely  ;  but  by  the 
time  half  of  it  has  gone  through,  exceeding  Howdy  ;  efpecially  if  the  juice  was 
naturally  foul.  In  fuch  cafe,  the  French  ftrain  it  firft  through  a  coarfe  cloth, 
which  retains  the  grofier  impurities,  and  afterwards  from  the  fecond  copper  into 
the  third,  through  the  blanket,  which  it  now  paftes  more  readily,.  The  com¬ 
mon  French  mufcovado  is  not  ftrained  at  all :  the  ftrained  fort  they  call  fucre 
pajjee,  or  cajjonade  gr  'ife  :  they  firft  learnt  this  practice  from  the  Englifh,  about 
the  year  1700. — The  ftrainers  muft  be  well  waihed  after  each  time  of  ufing  * 
with  care  that  they  be  not  expofed  in  drying  to  the  undluous  fteams  of  the 
coppers  :  nor  ought  they  to  be  dryed  by  a  fire  ;  as  this  would  fcorch  or  fhrink 
up  the  nap  of  the  cloth,  which  is  the  principal  thing  neceftary  for  detaining  the 
impurities  of  the  fugar'. 

The  liquor  in  the  fecond  copper  throws  up  more  of  its  impurities,  which, 
are  fkimmed  off  as  in  the  firft ;  and  the  coction  and  defpumation  continued 
till  the  juice  in  the  firft  boiler  is  ready  to  replace  this;  when  this  fecond  isr 
emptied  into  the  fucceeding  one,  with  the  fame  cautions  as  before.  And  in  this' 
manner  the  liquor  is  pafted  through  all  the  five  coppers,  and  fometimes 
more.  A  number  of  coppers  is  matter  not  of  neceflity,  but  convenience  ;  as 
it  occafions  a  much  greater  difpatch  ;  and  the  fugar  itfelf  likewife  to  be  purer, 
than  it  could  be  if  boiled  down  to  its  proper  thicknefs  in  the  firft  large  copper* 
which  the  impure  juice  was  clarified  in. 

The  liquor  is  kept  boiling  very  flowly  till'fuch  time  as  it  appears  to  be  fuf- 
ficiently  clarified ;  after  which  it  is  made  to  boil  as  faft  as  poftible,  and  con¬ 
tinually  keeled  ox  drawn  up  with  a  ladle.  If  boiled  quick  before  clarification,, 
or,  too  flow  after  it,  the  fugar  would  turn  out  undluous  or  clammy.  In  the 
laft  copper,  the  matter  becoming  very  thick  and  tenacious,  is  apt  to  fweli 
fuddenly  and  boil  over:  this  is  prevented  by  throwing  in  a  little  butter,  fat, 
oil,  or  the  like.  (If  thefe  fhould  be  imprudently  added  in  the  firft  copper,  it  is* 
faid  by  Pifo,  that  the  liquor  would  be  irrecoverably  fpolled.)  The  thick 
fyrup  is  continued  in  ftrong  codffon,  keeled ,  and  fkimmed  occafionallyj  till  it  is 
judged  to  be  boiled  fufRciently. 

A  good  deal  of  (kill  is  neceftary  for  exadlly  afcertaining  this  point ;  and  an 
excefs  or  deficiency  herein  are  equally  of  ill  confequence.  If  boiled  too  much, 
the  melaffes  will  not  feparate  from  the  grain,  or  the  fugar  come  white;  if 
too  little,  the  grain  not  being  duly  formed,  will  run  off  along  with  the  me- 
laftes,  and  thus  occafion  a  very  notable  lofs. 

The  term  of  compleat  boiling  is  ufually  judged  from  the  thicknefs  of  the 
matter,  its  degree  of  tenacity  betwixt  the  fingers,  its  weight  when  drawn  up 
with  the  ladle  or  fkimmer,  and  its  forming  a  number  of  fmall  pearl- like  bubbles 
©11  the  back  of  the  ladle.— All  thefe  marks  are  deceitfu.1,  particularly  the  laft; 
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a  little  more  or  lefs  butter  or  oil, thrown  into  the  tatch,will  alter  the  whole  appear¬ 
ance. — The  degree  of  tenacity  is  fomewhat  more  to  be  depended  on.  A  flick 
is  dipped  into  the  tatch,  and  fo  much  of  the  fugar  taken  off  upon  the  thumb, 
as  will  draw  out  into  a  firing,  and  no  more  :  the  fore-finger  is  then  applied 
on  the  thumb  ;  and  the  liquid  fugar  drawn  out  into  a  thread  betwixt  them,  at 
the  inflant  the  intenfe  heat  is  going  off.  The  thread  breaks  at  different  lengths 
below  the  finger,  according  to  the  degree  of  boiling  :  if  three  inches,  the  fugar  is 
faid  to  be  piece-height,  and  fuppofed  of  the  moft  proper  confiffence  for  the  large 
or  nine-gallon  moulds;  if  one  inch,  lump-height ,  fuited  for  moulds  of  half  the 
former  fize ;  if  lefs  than  half  an  inch,  loaf-height ,  fuitable  for  the  fmalleit 
moulds,  and  for  the  mufcovado  pots  or  barrels.  This  method  of  judging  the 
degree  of  boiling  is  called  taking  proof. — Mr.  Ligon  (in  his  hiftory  of  Barbadoes) 
mentions  a  mark  of  the  evaporation  being  carried  to  a  fufflcient  length,  which 
feems  to  be  rather  more  certain  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  viz .  that  a  few 
drops,  on  being  removed  into  a  cold  place,  fuddenly  candy  and  grow  hard. 

Afl'oon  as  the  liquid  fugar  has  given  this  mark  of  its  being  difpofed  to  grain, 
it  is  emptied  into  wooden  troughs  or  coolers, and  fufFered  to  fland  till  the  furface 
appears  covered  with  a  well  formed  faccharine  cruft.  This  cruft  is  broken, 
and  well  ftirred  in  with  the  more  fluid  part ;  by  which  means  the  fugar,  that  ftill 
remains  diffolved,  is  enabled  the  more  readily  to  concrete.  The  whole  is  then, 
removed  into  other  coolers  ;  and  after  being  again  well  ftirred,  fufFered  to  reft 
till  grown  cool  enough  to  be  endured  by  the  hand  without  pain.  The  matter 
is  then  put  into  pots  or  barrels,  having7  holes  in  the  bottom  for  allowing  the 
liquid  part  or  melafles  to  drain  off  into  the  ciftern. 

The  mufcovado  cured  in  pots  (asfin  Jamaica)  is  fmaller  grained  than  fuch  as 
is  cured  in  barrels  :  if  this  be  deemed  any  difadvantage,  it  may  be  prevented 
by  cooling  the  fugar  quickly  in  broad  (hallow  veffels,  till  fuch  time  as  it  is  but 
juft  liquid  enough  to  be  poured  into  the  pots.  It  appears  in  general,  that  the 
more  haftily  it  is  cooled,  the  larger  the  grain;  but  we  apprehend  that  the  fugar 
will  be  proportionably  the  lefs  pure. 

f  .  r{ 

5.  Of  fome  Frauds  praclifed  with  regard  to  Mufcovado  in  the  French  Sugar-works . 

Thefe  we  (ball  give  our  readers  on  the  authority  of  a  French  writer  already 
often  quoted,  Labat. —  Some  planters  add  to  their  fugars  an  earthy  fub- 
fiance  known  by  the  names  of  gypfum ,  alaba/Ier ,  or  plajler  of  Paris  :  this  they 
throw  into  the  tatch  in  the  quantity  of  Fixteen  ounces  or  more.  The  eftedt 
of  this  addition  is  to  unite  the  melafles  with  the  fugar,  and  occafion  almoft  the 
whole  to  concrete  into  a  compadl  bright  mafs,  of  a  large,  hard,  and  weighty 
grain.  This  fort  of  fugar  appears  extremely  beautiful  to  the  eye;  but  is 
neverthelefs  of  a  very  bad  quality,  and  will  fcarce  at  all  bear  refining. 
If  a  little  of  it  be  moiftened  with  warm  water,  it  will  mailifeftly  appear  ta 
feparate  into  a  faccharine  fubftance,  and  a  black  unctuous  liquor,  which  is 
the  melafles  that  the  plafter  had  as  it  were  congealed  in  it.  The  great  weight 
of  this  kind  of  fugar,  the  brightnefs  of  its  grain,  and  the  perceptible  fmell  of 
burnt  melafles,  which  it  is  always  accompanied  with,  fufflciently  diftinguifh 
it  from  fugars  that  have  not  fufFered  abufe. 

Others  are  accuftomed  to  throw  into  the  cooler,  afl'oon  as  the  tatch  is 

emptied. 
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emptied,  a  ladle  or  two  of  cold  melaftes  from  the  ciftern.  This  readily  con¬ 
geals  the  fugar  in  the  cooler,  and  unites  with  it  into  a  hard  weighty  mafs,  of 
a  fufficiently  dry  and  grained  appearance,  but  which  in  a  (hort  time  grows  foft, 
and  runs  into  an  impure  treacly  liquid.  This  fort  of  fugar  is  eafily  diflinguilhed 
by  the  burnt  melaftes  fmell,  which  manifeftly  prevails  in  it. 

The  groffer  abufes,  of  filling  the  barrels  at  different  times,  that  the  fugar  put 
in  at  firit  may  retain  the  melaffes  of  the  reft,  &c.  we  forbear  to  fpeak  of, — The 
befl  method  of  converting  this  coajfe  melaftes  to  real  advantage  with  regard  to 
the  making  of  fugar,  we  (kali  have  an  opportunity  of  fpeaking  of  hereafter? 
Under  the  head  of  melaffes  fugar*. 


Chap.  V.  The  Method  of  making  clayed  Sugars. 


I.  Of  boiling  the  Juice ,  See. 

The  procefs  of  boiling  and  clarifying  the  cane- liquor  for  clayed  fugars  of 
1 whites ,  is  nearly  the  fame  as  for  mufcovado  ;  excepting  that  here  the  purifi¬ 
cation  is  required  to  be  more  perfect,  and  the  whole  operation  to  be  conducted 
with  the  utmoft  care  and  cleanlinefs. 

The  degree  of  boiling  is  dike  wife  determined  in  the  fame  manner  ;  with  only 
this  difference,  that  the  juice  (hould  not  be  boiled  quite  (o  low  h  r  whites,  as  is 
cuftomary  for  mufcovado  ;  efpecially  if  the  canes  were  in  fuch  perfection,  as  for 
making  good  white  fugar  they  ought  to  be.  The  juice  of  green  canes,  for  any 
kirtd  of  fugar,  requires  fomewhat  more  boiling  than  that  of  full  ripe  ones. 

The  infpiffated  juice  is  cooled  more  flowly  than  for  mufcovado,  in  deep 
wooden  or  copper  vefiels.  This  occafions  the  grain  to  be  fmaller  ;  which 
is  an  advantage  to  the  colour  of  clayed  fugars.  The  fugar  is  well  ftirred 
in  the  coolers  j  and,  whilft  it  (till  remains  liquid,  poured  into  the  moulds. 

2.  Of  the  Moulds  and  DripL 

The  moulds  are  conical  earthen  pots,  having  in  the  narrow  end  or  head 
a  hole  fufftcient  to  admit  the  little  finger.  They  are  of  different  fizes,  from 
a  foot  and  a  half  to  three  feet  in  height,  and  from  twelve  to  ftxteen  inches  di¬ 
ameter  at  the  mouth :  round  each  end  is  a  ring  of  the  fame  earth  which  the 
reft  of  the  vellel  is  made  of.  The  moulds  muft  be  well  hooped  or  bound  with 
withs,  to  prevent  their  cracking  from  the  heat  and  weight  of  the  fugar ;  and 
foaked  in  fair  water  for  fifteen  or  twenty  hours  before  every  time  of  ufing.  New 
moulds,  previous  to  the  fteeping  in  water,  (hould  be  feafoned  for  two  or  three 
days  in  the  liquors  which  are  fermenting  for  fpirit :  the  ftrong  fmell  which  they 
contract  from  tbefe  liquors  eafily  comes  off  by  the  water.  By  this  preparation, 
the  empty  pores  of  the  veffel  are  filled,  which  otherwife  would  imbibe  part  of 
the  fugar,  and  thus  prevent  the  loaf  from  coming  out  entire. 

Three,  four,  or  more  of  the  moulds  thus  prepared,  are  ranged  before  the  (lope 
of  the  coppers  ;  each  ftanding  upon  an  earthen  pot,  called  a  drip  ;  the  hole  in 
the  narrow  end  (which  is  lowermtoftj  and  fitted  intothe  jnouthpf  the  pot)  beir?g 

flopped 
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Hopped  with  a  Wad  of  linen,  . or  the  like,  The'  drips  (hould  be  feafohed  after  th<$ 
fame  manner  as  the  moulds,  and  likewife  hooped  about  the  necks,  which  will 
not  only  prevent  their  breaking  when  loaded  with  a  mould  full  of  fugar,  but  ajfc* 
make  them  iaft  much  longer  than  otherwife. 

3,  TV  Method  of  preparing  Sugar  in  the  Moulds, 

The  fyrup,  after  having  been  well  ftirred  and  mixed  in  the  cooler,  is  emptied 
into  the  moulds  by  means  of  a  two-handled  ladle  ;  obferving  to  pour  part  of  each 
ladle  full  into  each  of  the  moulds,  and  to  pour  the  firft  of  one  ladle  full  into  that 
mould  which  received  the  lafl:  of  the  foregoing  ladle  ;  by  this  means  the  grain  and 
melaffes  are  equally  diifributed. 

After  Handing  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  a  faccharine  cruft  appears  on  the 
fur  face  ;  which  muft  be  well  broken, and  mixed  with  the  reft,  not  only  for  promo¬ 
ting  the  formation, and  equal  diftribution  of  the  grain  (as  in  the  coolers)  but  like¬ 
wife  in  order  to  enable  the  undtuous  part  of  the  fyrup  to  arife  and  be  collected  or* 
the  furface,  from  whence  it  may  afterwards  be  eaiily  taken  off.  At  the  lame  time, 
the  matter  which  incruftates  to  the  hides  of  the  mould,  muft  be  carefully  (craped 
off  with  a  knife  or  flice  :  if  this  was  left  adhering  to  the  mould,  the  loaf  could 
not  eafily  be  got  out  whole,'  and  would  likewife  be  fubjedt  to  be  ftained  with  the 
colour  of  the  earth  which  the  mould  is  made  of. 

The  ftirring  and  clearing  the  infide  of  the  mould  fhould  be  repeated  about 
half  an  hour  after,  but  not  oftner  j  a  third  repetition  would  too  much  divide  and 
bruife  the  grain  of  the  fugar.  The  moulds  are  fufFered  to  remain  untouched,  after 
the  laft  ftirring,  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours ;  when  the  fugar  is  found  concreted 
into  one  mafs,  which  upon  unftopping  the  bottoms  of  the  moulds  ftowly  parts 
with  its  melafles, 

4.  Of  curing  the  Sugar . 

To  expedite  this  difcharge  of  melafles,  which  without  fome  afliftance  from 
art  would  not  be  compleated  in  lefs  than  a  month,  Labat  and  others  diredf  a 
wooden  or  iron  (pike  to  be  thruft  into  the  fugar  from  the  bottom  to  near  the 
top  ;  the  fpike  being  wetted  with  water,  in  order  to  moiften  fuch  part  of  the  fu¬ 
gar  as  it  touches.  The  fugar  thus  moiftened  will  indeed  foon  purge  itfelf  of  its 
melafles,  which  will  drip  down  the  hole  made  by  the  fpike  :  but  as  this  inftrument 
prefles  the  fugar  towards  the  Tides  of  the  mould,  it  is  evident  that  the  pafiage  of 
the  melafles  from  thofe  parts  muft  be  retarded,  if  not  entirely  ftopt  up  by  it. 
Our  planters  feem  to  be  fufficiently  fenfible  of  this  ;  and  hence  have  for  fome 
time  paft  employed  not  a  fpike,  but  an  augur,  which  cuts  its  way  without  prefling'* 
and  by  this  Ample  alteration  their  fugars  are  for  the  moft  part  fufficiently  purged 
in  a  week. 

The  moulds,  after  being  unftopped,  are  kept  to  drain  for  fome  time  in  the 
boiling-houfe  ;  but  care  muft  be  had  that  they  be  not  fufFered  to  remain  here 
too  long,  as  the  fugar  will  be  apt  to  be  fouled,  by  the  impure  fteams  of  the 
coppers.  And  for  this  reafon  the  curing-houfe,  which  the  moulds  are  next  re¬ 
moved  to,  ought  to  be  at  a  coniiderable  di fiance  from  the  boiling- hoiife. 
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5.  The  Curing- Houfe, 

The  principal  requlfites  of  the  curing-houfe  are,  that  it  be  Well  lighted,  yet  fo 
as  to  admit  but  little  air  :  the  free  accefs  of  a  dry  air  would  here  be  oftentimes 
prejudicial  5  fome  degree  of  moifture  being  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  fugar,  during 
great  part  of  the  time  which  it  remains  in  this  apartment,  If  there  are  two 
ftories,  the  boards  which  form  the  floor  betwixt  them  fhould  be  very  clofely 
joined  ;  left,  if  any  of  the  pots  fhould  happen  to  break  or  overturn  in  the  upper 
ftory,  the  melaffes  fhould  run  down,  and  fpoil  the  fugar  in  the  lower  :  the  more 
effectually  to  prevent  any  accidents  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  proper  to  have  dl 
the  joints  pitched. 

Labat  obferves,  that  the  curing-houfes  in  the  French  iflands  are  generally  too 
long  in  proportion  to  their  breadth.  The  moft  proper  dimenfions,  he  fays,  are 
twenty- eight  feet  in  width,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  length  :  a  building 
of  thisfize  will  hold  conveniently  feventeen  or  eighteen  hundred  moulds,  on  one 
floor.  The  moulds  are  difpofed  in  rows,  contiguous  to  one  another,  a  paflage  being 
left  betwixt  every  fix  rows ;  the  width  of  which  paflage  is  little  more  than  the 
diameter  of  one  of  the  moulds. 

It  is  convenient  to  have  a  copper  or  two  mounted  at  one  of  the  ends  of  the 
curing-houfe,  for  clarifying  the  finefyrups,  &c.  without  the  trouble  of  carrying 
them  back  to  the  boiling-houfe.  It  is  alfo  convenient  to  have  a  fhed  at  the 
other  end,  for  the  backs  or  troughs  in  which  the  clay  ufed  for  covering  the  fugars 
is  moiftened,  and  for  thofe  in  which  the  fugar  is  pounded  after  having  been  clayed 
and  dryed$  and  a  covered  way  from  thence  to  the  ftove  or  drying  houfe. 

6.  Preparation  of  the  Sugar  for  receiving  the  Clay . 

When  as  many  moulds  have  been  fufficiently  cured,  or  purged  from  their  me¬ 
lafles,  as  will  fill  one  ftove  (which  ufually  holds  five  or  fix  hundred)  the  fugar  is 
knocked  out  of  the  moulds,  by  inverting  them  upon  a  cloth  fpread  on  the  floor  ; 
in  order  that  the  good  or  ill  quality  of  the  fugar  may  be  judged  of,  and  the  more 
impure  parts  taken  away. 

On  the  top,  or  broad  part  of  each  loaf  is  found,  a  rough,  uneven  cruft,  which 
appears  to  be  compofed  of  pieces  of  the  two  firft  crufts  that  were  broken  and 
ftirred  in  with  the  liquid  part,  whilft  the  fugar  was  cooling.  Beneath  this  is  an 
empty  fpace,  of  the  depth  of  an  inch,  and  fbmetimes  more  :  under  which  is  an¬ 
other  cruft,  of  a  dark  brown,  or  blackifh  colour,  aboutaninch  thick  in  the  middle, 
but  thinner  towards  the  fides.  The  upper  cruft,  which  is  dry,  and  of  an  amber 
colour,  is  taken  oft’  to  be  refined  apart :  the  other  is  moift  and  clammy,  and 
generally  fo  foul  as  to  require  being  clarified  afrefh.  Sometimes  the  bottom  of 
the  loaf  proves  likewife  yellow,  and  very  undluous ;  and  the  body  of  it  full  of 
reddifh  or  blackifh  fpots  inclining  to  yellow :  in  fuch  cafe  the  fugar  is  afl’urediy 
fat, and  ill  made  ;  and  will  not  come  white  without  a  repetition  of  the  procefs  by 
which  the  cane  juice  was  clarified  at  firft.  If  the  loaf  appears  of  a  fine  pearl  colour  * 
or  rather  clearer,  clofe  and  well  united  all  along  the  fides,  and  if  the  bottom  be 
pretty  dry  and  fhining,  the  fugar  may  be  judged  of  a  fuffiekntly  good  quality, 
and  promifes  to  whiten  well,  Thx 
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The  loaves  (freed  from  the  crufts,  and  likewife  from  2ny  unctuous  or  impure 
matter,  which  may  appear  upon  raking  up  the  furface  to  the  depth  of  an  inch 
or  two)  are  returned  into  the  moulds,  which  are  ranged  in  their  plages  again, 
and  filled  up  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top  with  fome  of  the  fame  fort  of  fugar 
reduced  to  powder.  Seven  or  eight,  and  fometimes  ten  moulds  are  neceflary 
for  filling  up  the  others.  The  powder  is  preft'ed  or  fmoothed  down  with  a  cir¬ 
cular  piece  of  iron  or  copper  made  for  this  ufe  j  that  the  furface  may  be  dole, 
iolid,  and  exactly  level,  if  one  part  is  fuffered  to  be  lefs  compact,  or  lower  than 
the  reft,  the  moifture  of  the  clay  will  adt  chiefly  on  that  part,  and  make  a  hole 
therein,  without  having  its  dueeffeSt  on  the  others. 

7.  Of  the  Clay. 

Tire  choice  of  a  proper  clayey  earth  is  of  confiderabie  importance  to  the  fuccefs 
of  this  operation.  Coloured  clays,  or  fuch  as  give  any  tinge  to  vvatry  liquors,  are 
evidently  unlit  for  this  ufe  ;  as  the  water  coming  from  them  coloured,  would  foul 
the  fugar.  Strong  fat  earths,  which  do  not  part  with  the  moifture  they  have  im¬ 
bibed,  or  which  fend  it  up  to  the  furface  (as  many  of  the  more  vifcid  clays  do) 
are  no  lefs  unfit.  The  very  lean  and  fandy  clays  are  likewife  improper,  as  letting 
their  water  run  off  too  haftily  ;  thefe  have  alfo  an  inconvenience  of  imbibing 
fome  part  of  the  unduous  matter  of  the  fugar,  and  confequently  in  a  little  time 
becoming  too  foul  for  further  ufe.  The  clays  that  have  been  found  to  anfwer 
beft,  are  of  a  pretty  white  colour,  very  fmooth  and  foft,  without  any  fenfible  ad¬ 
mixture  of  (tones,  fand,  or  grit,  and  juft  tenacious  enough  to  hold  together. 

The  French  planters  are  very  curious  in  the  choice  of  their  clay  ;  they  gener¬ 
ally  employ  a  fine  bolar  earth,  brought  from  Rouen ,  which  Labat  fays  he  has  feen 
fold,  in  times  of  war,  for  no  lefs  than  thirty  crowns  a  barrel.  The  fraudulent 
dealers  fubftituted  to  this  commodity  certain  other  earths,  mixed  with  chalk, 
to  give  them  the  white  hue  which  the  true  Rouen  earth  was  valued  for.  t4Abufes 
of  this  kind  (fays  the  author  abovementioned)  are  not  eafily  difcovered  till  the 
earth  comes  to  be  made  ufe  of,  when  the  difcovery  is  too  late.  Neceffity,  the 
mother  of  invention,  has  taught  me  fome  ready  ways  of  diftinguifning  the  genuine 
from  the  counterfeit.  Some  of  the  true  Rouen ,  and  of  the  counterfeit  fort,  were 
mixt  feparately  with  water ;  and  after  (landing  to  fettle,  the  water  was  carefully 
poured  oft’,  and  the  remaining  earths  furiered  to  dry.  The  genuine  retained  its 
colour  perfeSt,  and  its  weight  almoft  entire  ;  whilft  the  counterfeit  had  loft  ccn- 
fiderably  of  its  weight,  and  was  likewife  of  a  much  duller  colour,  the  chalk  being 
walked  off  by  the  water,  and  leaving  the  clay  or  its  natural  hue Thefe  expe¬ 
riments  may  poftibly  have  their  ufe  ;  but  we  think  the  intention  of  them  might 
be  anfwered  with  much  greater  certainty  by  acid  liquors  ;  which  will  diffolve 
chalk  and  all  the  marly  earths,  but  have  no  effect  upon  pure  clayey  ones. 

8.  Prepay  ation  of  the  Clay ,  .atid  the  Method  of  claying  the  Sugar . 

The  clay  is  prepared  for  ufe  by  foaking  it  in  water,  which  is  renewed  every 
day,  and  the  clay  well  ftjrred  and  mixed  with  it  each  time;  this  is  continued 
eight  or  ten  days,  or  longer,  till  the  water  comes  off  perfectly  clear  and  colour- 
lefsy  The  ciftern  or  trough,  in  which  this  operation  is  performed,  fhouM  be  we-H 

fheltered 
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Sheltered  from  the  fun,  as  the  water  would  other  wife  be  apt  to  run  into  a  kind  of 
fermentative  ftate,  which  would  fpoil  the  clay.  After  the  water  has  been  drawn 
off  for  the  laft  time,  the  foft  clay  or  baiter  is  paffed  through  a  copper  veffel  full  of 
finall  holes,  in  order  to  feparate  any  final!  ftones  that  may  be  in  it,  and  fuch  parts 
of  the  clay  as  are  not  fufficiently  diiiolved  ;  and  afterwards  carried  in  pails  to  the 
curing- houfe. 

The  confiftence  of  the  batter  ought  in  general  to  be  fuch,  that  a  hole  made 
therein  with  the  finger  ffiall  by  degrees  fill  up.  High-boiled  fugars  (which  are 
known  by  the  cruft  on  the  top  of  the  loaf  breaking  near  the  centre)  require  the 
batter  to  be  thinner  than  fuch  as  have  not  been  boiled  fo  much.  If  the  batter  for 
thefe  laft  (where  the  cruft  breaks  near  the  edge)  be  thin,  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  fugar  will  be  diffolved,  and  run  off  along  with  the  melaffes. 

The  moulds  charged  with  fugar,  as  in  §  6,  are  left  expofed  to  the  air  for  three 
or  four  days,  that  the  furface  may  grow  dry,  and  fo  me  what  hard.  The  vacant 
fpace  in  the  upper  part  of  the  moulds  is  then  filled  up  with  batter,  by  means 
of  a  fmall  copper  ladle.  If  the  clay  was  of  a  good  kind  and  duly  prepared,  it  does 
not  throw  up  any  bubbles,  or  emit  any  perceivable  fmell  when  fpread  upon  the 
fugar  :  either  of  thefe  is  a  certain  mark  that  the  earth  is  heated  and  turned  four, 
and  indicates  great  danger  of  its  fpoil  ing  the  fugar. 

As  foon  as  the  moulds  have  been  filled  up  with  the  clay,  the  windows  of  the 
curing-houfe  are  clofed,  fo  as  to  exclude  as  much  as  poffible  the  dry  air.  For 
three  or  four  hours,  the  whole  muft  be  narrowly  watched,  left  (if  the  furface  of 
the  fugar  has  not  been  made  equally  compa<ft  or  even,  or  the  moulds  themfelveS 
not  placed  level)  the  water  of  the  clay  fhould  all  be  determined  to  one  part,  fo  as 
to  make  a  hole  quite  through  the  loaf.  A  little  hollownefs  appearing  in  the  fur¬ 
face  of  the  clay,  over  the  part,  gives  early  notice  of  this  accident.  The  remedy 
is,  according  to  Labat,  to  fprinkle  fome  fine  dry  fand  into  the  hollow,  and  all 
round  it:  this,  he  fays,  will  inftantly  imbibe  and  abforb  the  water  which  was 
taking  its  courfe  that  way.  Some  of  the  fame  clay  which  the  batter  was  made  of* 
kept  dry  and  in  powder,  would  probably  anfwer  better  than  fand. 

When  the  batter  has  parted  with  all  its  moifture  (which  is  generally  in  nine  or 
ten  days)  it  is  taken  off  ;  and,  if  wanted  to  be  ufed  for  the  like  purpofe  a  fecond 
time,  prepared  by  fteeping  in  water  as  before  ;  being  firft  perfectly  dryed,  in  a 
ftiady  place,  with  the  fide  that  was  next  the  fugar  uppermoft;  the  very  ,leau 
clays  Require  all  this  part  to  be  taken  off. 

9*  Of  fecond  claying. 

The  dufty  remains  of  the  clay  being  bruflied  off  from  the  furface  of  the  loaves, 
ciifcover  the  fugar  of  as  great  a  degree  of  whitenefs  as  this  procefs  is  capable  of 
bringing  it  to.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  a  fecond  claying  ftill  farther  improves 
the  colour  ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  cafe.  A  fecond  claying  is  indeed 
neceffary  to  entirely  expell  the  melaffes,  which  by  the  firft  have  been  only  carried 
down  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  mould,  but  can  have  no  effedf  on  the  upper  part, 
which  has  been  already  purged  by  the  firft  operation  from  all  the  treacly  matter, 
that  is  riot  too  intimately  incorporated  with  it,  to  be  feparated  merely  by  a  procefs 
of  this  kind. 
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If  the  fugar  is  well-made,  and  of  a  good  quality,  two  clayings  will  be.  fufficient 
to  whiten  the  loaf  almoft  from  end  to  end.  Where  this  does  not  happen,  the  foul 
part  of  the  bottom  is  cut  off,  and  farther  purified,  along  with  the  crufts,  &c, 
of  an  inferior  fort  of  fugar  called  peneles  or  paneel  fugar.  The  French  fomc- 
times  attempt  to  whiten  the  lower  end  of  the  loaf  by  moiftening  the  clay  afrefb 
after  it  has  become  dry  ;  this  they  call  plumoter  le  fucre.  But  this  practice  is 
not  to  be  commended  :  if  the  bottom  is  whitened  by  it,  a  larger  quantity  of  the 
top  will  be  diffolved  and  run  to  wafte. 

When  the  fecond  batter  has  become  dry,  it  is  taken  off,  the  furface  of  the’ 
fugar  well  brufhed,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  mould  fcraped  clean  with  a  knife, 
that  none  of  the  clay  may  remain,  to  foul  the  fugar  as  it  comes  out.  The 
windows  of  the  curing- houfe  are  then  opened,  to  promote  the  exficcation  of  the 
loaves. 

IO.  The  Stove \ 

After  this  they  are  removed  into  a  ftove,  for  holding  fix  or  feven  hundred 
moulds,  which  ought  to  be  twelve  foot  fquare  in  the  clear.  The  door  way 
fhould  be  fix  foot  high,  two  feet  or  a  little  more  in  width,  and  furnifhed  with  z 
double  door,  one  opening  inwards,  the  other  outwards,  the  better  to  keep  in' 
the  heat.  An  aperture  is  made  in  the  top,  fitted  with  a  valve  to  be  occafionally 
opened  for  fuffering  the  moift  vapours  collected  from  the  fugar  to  pafs  out.  The 
height  of  the  room  is  divided  into  fix  ftages  (three  in  the  height  of  the  door,  and 
three  above  it)  by  means  of  timbers  reaching  from  the  front  to  the  back  wall : 
the  timbers  which  form  each  ftage  are  about  four  foot  diftance  from  one  another;; 
on  thefe  are  nailed  a  number  of  fmooth  ftrong  laths,  for  fupporting  the  fugar. 
This  apartment  is  heated  by  an  iron  ftove,  fixed  about  the  middle  of  the  wall 
oppofite  to  the  door:  its  length  is  twenty-eight  or  thirty  inches ;  the  height, 
twenty-four  ;  the  width,  twenty  or  twenty- two  ;  the  thicknefs  of  the  iron  two 
inches.  This  furnace  has  two  of  its  fides  open  ;  the  back,  which  is  fupplied  by 
the  wall ;  and  the  bottom,  which  refts  on  the  grate :  the  afh-hole  and  lower 
part  of  the  iron  are  inclofed  in  ftone  or  brick-work,  to  prevent  any  fmoak 
from  coming  out  into  the  room. 

The  ftove  is  well  dryed  and  warmed  before  the  fugar  is  put  in  ;  after  which  a 
gentle  fire  is  kept  up  for  the  two  firft  days :  it  is  then  raifed  fo  as  to  make  the 
furnace  red  hot,  and  continued  in  this  degree  till  the  fugar  is  perfectly  dry  ; 
which  generally  requires  eight  days  and  nights. 

The  fugar,  thus  dryed,  is  pounded  in  large  troughs,  paffed  through  a  fieve,  and 
packed  up  in  barrels  for  exportation.  The  more  perfedtly  it  is  dryed,  the 
better  does  it  bear  carriage  and  keeping ;  and  the  finer  it  is  pounded,  the  whiter 
it  appears.  Labat  relates,  that  he  has  frequently  found  rafping  the  loaves  to  be 
more  advantageous  than  pounding  them;  that  it  greatly  improves  their  white- 
nefs  and  beauty  ;  and  that  the  fame  fugar  which,  when  pounded  in  the  common 
manner,  was  valued  only  at  feventeen  francs  per  out .  fetched,  when  rafped, 
twenty-three. 

Chap.  VI; 
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Ch  a  p  .VI.The  Method  of  peparing  Sugar  from  Melaffes  and  Scums. 

1,  Of  MeUJfes  Sugars. 

Melaffes  contains,  befides  its  grofs  un&uous  part,  a  truly  faccharine  one: 
hence  at  the  bottoms  of  the  refervoirs  which  it  is  kept  in,  a  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  concrete  fugar  is  ufually  met  with.  There  are  three  forts  of  this  liquid, 
differing  from  one  another  in  degree  of  purity  :  The  moll  impure  is  that  which 
runs  from  the  mufcovado,  and  is  received  in  the  ciftern  of  the  boiling-houfe : 
fuch  as  drips  from  the  moulds  before  claying  is  confiderably  purer;  and  that 
difcharged  after  the  clay  has  been  laid  on,  the  pureft  of  all. 

1.  The  melaffes  of  mufcovado  fugar  has  been  generally  either  applied  to  the 
purpofes  of  fermentation, or  exported  into  Europe.  About  the  year  1698,  fome 
German  artifts,  in  the  fervice  of  the  French,  found  means  of  employing  it  to 
greater  advantage,  by  making  it  into  fugar.  They  clarified  it  well  with  lime 
water;  and  when  duly  boiled, poured  it  into  cafks  furnifhed  with  taps  in  the  bottom.. 
After  having  flood  to  purge  for  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  fome  moiflened  clay  was 
fpread  on  the  furface,  to  the  height  of  fix  inches :  when  the  clay  had  parted 
with  its  moiffure,  it  was  taken  off,  and  the  fugar  dryed. 

The  fugar  thus  prepared,  though  fufficiently  beautiful  to  the  eye,  has  a  very 
perceptible  melaffes  fmell,  runs  greatly  to  wafle  on  being  re-diffolved,  and  con- 
fequently  is  altogether  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  the  refiner.  Neverthelefs,  if  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  it  be  properly  mixed  with  fugar  prepared  in  the  com¬ 
mon  manner  from  the  juice  of  the  canes,  it  is  faid  not  in  any  refpecff  to  injure 
the  qualities  of  the  latter.  Labat  afferts,  that  a  mould  may  be  fafely  put  into 
one  tatch  ;  and  that  he  has  found  from  repeated  experience  that  this  mixture 
does  not  lofe  any  more  in  being  refined,  than  if  the  melaffes  fugar  had  not  been 
added  ;  and  that  by  this  management  the  planter  obtains  from  his  melaffes  the 
greateft  poffible  advantage,  without  any  impofition,  or  injury  to  the  buyer. 

2.  The  melaffes  which  runs  from  the  moulds  immediately  upon  opening  them, 
before  they  have  received  the  clay,  is  confiderably  purer  than  the  foregoing.  In 
the  French  iflands,  this  fort  is  ufually  boiled  and  clarified  for  fugar  every 
Monday  morning,  after  the  moulds  have  been  carried  into  the  curing  houfe,  iff 
a  copper  mounted  on  purpofe  for  this  ufe.  The  copper  is  half  filled  with  the 
melaffes,  and  a  large  quantity  of  lime  water  added.  Ley  alfo  is  here  a  very 
\ifeful  addition,  excellently  cleanfing  the  fugar,  and  rendering  it  very  white. 
Ley  indeed  gives  a  little  more  trouble  to  the  boiler  than  lime  water  alone, it  occa- 
ftoning  the  matter  to  fwell  up,  fo  as  to  require  being  very  diligently  fcummed, 
and  frequently  drawn  up  and  keeled,  to  prevent  its  rifing  over  the  copper:  but 
this  trouble  is  fufficiently  compenfated  by  the  greater  beauty  of  the  fugar.  This 
fort  of  fugar  is  fometimes  clayed  by  itfelf,  and  fometimes  diffolved  and  purified 
a  fecond  time  along  with  the  crufts  and  foul  ends  of  the  loaves. 

7.  The  melafles  which  drips  from  the  moulds  after  claying  is  the  pureft  of  all, 
and  affords  the  fineft  fugar :  it  is  clarified  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  The  matter  boiled  to  the  due  confluence,  is  emptied  into  a  number 
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of  coolers  ;  the  more  coolers,  the  more  fure  you  will  be  of  fuccefs,  for  this  fort  " 
of  fugar  in  particular  requires  to  be  cooled  haftily  :  cooled  flowly,  it  remains  foft5* 
and  clammy,  and  never  gains  a  body.  Two  large  copper  pans  are  judged  fuf- 
ficient  for  one  tatch  of  the  common  fize.  Some  white  fugar,  well  dryed  and' 
powdered,  is  fprinkled  on  the  bottoms  of  the  pans,  and  the  clarified  melaffes  well ; 
ftirred  and  mixed  therewith,  that  the  powdered  fugar  may  be  duly  incorporated  ; 
with  the  liquid,  fo  as  to  afliffc  its  concretion,  and  enlarge  its  grain.  Some  more 
powdered  fugar  is  fprinkled  on  the  furface,  which  farther  promotes  the  fame 
effecft.  The  coolers  being  then  fuffered  to  remain  quiet,  a  cruft  forms  on  the  ' 
top,  which  by  degrees  grows  thicker  and  thicker. 

When  a  fecond  copper  of  melaffes  is  ready,  it  may,  in  want  of  coolers,  be 
emptied  into  the  two  firft,  a  piece  of  cruft  being  for  this  purpofe  cut  out,  and 
the  remainder  loofened  about  the  fides,  that  the  cruft  may  rife  up  as  the  frefh 
melaffes  is  poured  in.  When  the  whole  has  grown  fufficiently  cold,  the  crufts 
are  broken,  the  matter  well  ftirred,  and  emptied  with  two-handled  ladles  into 
the  moulds,  obferving  to  diftribufe  the  pieces  of  crufts  as  equally  as  pofiible 
among  all  the  moulds,  as  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  chapter.  When  the  fugar 
has  concreted  in  the  moulds,  it  is  cured,  and  clayed  after  the  fame  manner  as 
other  fugars. . 

4.  Some  have  prepared  a  fugar  from  the  melaffes  produced  from  thefe  me- 
laffes,  by  clarifying  and  boiling,  and  afterwards  claying  the  fugar  in  barrels,  after 
the  manner  mentioned  above  for  the  firft  fort  of  melaffes  fugar.  The  fugar 
thus  obtained  is  of  a  very  bad  quality:  a  portion  of  it,  mixed  with  other  fugars, 
gives  them  a  ftrong  burnt  fmell,  and  a  remarkably  bitter  tafte.  This  fort  of 
melaffes  therefore  ihould  be  applied  only  to  the  purpofes  of  fermentation, 

2.  Of  Scum  Sugars*  ■ 

The  fcummings  of  the  three  firft  coppers,  which  are ;  extremely  foul,  are 
always  carried  to  the  ftill-houfe  ;  thofe  of  the  two  laft  are  fometimes  employed 
for  making  fugar.  They  are  boiled  in  the  melaffes  copper,  with  the  addition  of 
one  fourth  their  quantity  of  water,  which  retards  the  coition,  fo  as  to  allow 
lime  for  their  purging..  When  they  begin  to  boil,  fome  of  the  common  temper 
is  thrown  in,  and  the  liquor  carefully  fkimmed :  when  nearly  boiled  enough, 
lime  water  and  allum  are  added  ;  and  when  the  tatch  is  juft  ready  to  be  drawn, 
fome  powdered  allum  is  fprinkled  im  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  perfectly 
purify  or  whiten  thefe  fcum  fugars  ;  and  when  they  do  come  white,  they  prove 
greatly  inferior  in  quality  to  thofe  prepared  direiUy  from' the  juice  of  the  canes„ 

Such  are  the  practices  of  the  French  iflands.  In  ours  all  the  fcums  are  employed 
for  fermentation  ;  the  melaffes  likewife  are  either  applied  to  the  fame  ufe,or  ex¬ 
ported  as  fuch  into  Europe.  The  fugar  obtained  from  them,  though  equal  or 
iuperior  in  beauty  to  thofe  prepared  diredfly  from  the  cane  liquor,  is  certainly 
inferior  to  them  in  quality:  it  lofes  much  more  in  being  refined,  and  has 
always  more  or  lefs  of  a  burnt  melaffes  fmell. 
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Ch  ap.  VII.  Of  the  Refining  of  Sugars. 

The  fugars  obtained  by  the  procefies  defcribed  in  the  three  foregoing  chapters, 
contain  ftill  a  confiderable  quantity  of  treacly  matter,  from  which  they  are  far¬ 
ther  purified  by  the  refiner. 

For  this  purpofe  the  fugar  is  difTolved  in  an  equal  weight  of  lime  water,  and 
the  folution  boiled  and  fkimmed  as  long  as  any  fcum  continues  to  arife ;  after 
Which  it  is  {trained  through  a  cloth, and  farther  clarified  by  means  of  eggs,  •  For 
a  copper  of  four  feet  diameter,  and  two  feet  and  an  half  deep,  a  dozen  eggs,  fheljs 
and  all,  are  beat  up  with  fome  lime  water  into  a  froth,  which  is  to  be  thrown 
into  the  copper  at  different  times,  and  well  ftirred  and  mixed  with  the  liquor. 
The  efFedt  of  this  addition  is  to  collect  and  throw  up  to  the  furface  fuch  impuri- 
ties  as  were  not  feparable  by  boiling  with  lime  water  alone.  When  a  frefli  addition 
of  eggs  raifes  no  farther  fcum,  the  fugar  is  emptied  into  one  or  more  lefTer  cop¬ 
pers,  and  boiled  down  with  a  quick  fire  to  the  confidence  proper  for  difpofing  it 
to  concrete,,  •  / 

The  liquid  matter  is  then  emptied  into  coolers,  the  bottoms  of  which  are 
covered  half  a  finger’s  thicknefs  with  fine  white  fugar,  dryed  and  pulverized: 
fome  more  of  the  fame  fugar  is  likewife  fprinkled  on  the  furface,  to  promote  the 
graining  of  the  liquid  part,  and  the  formation  of  a  cruft  on  the  furface.  When 
a  fecond  tatch  is  ready  for  being  drawn,  the  cruft  is  loofened  all  round  the  fides* 
and  a  piece  of  five  or  fix  inches  diameter  cut  out  of  it :  the  fyrup  from  the  tafch 
is  poured  into  this  hole,  with  two-handled  ladles,  and  diftributed  equally  in  the 
different  coolers.  When  the  laft  tatch  has  been  drawn,  the  cruft  on  the  fur¬ 
face  is  broke,  the  whole  well  ftirred  together,  and  afterwards  put  into  moulds 
which  have  been  previoufly  fteeped  in  water  for  four  and  twenty  hours.  When 
the  fugar  has  concreted,  the  moulds  aye  tipped,  and  the  loaves  cured  and  clayed 
after  the  manner  already  defcribed  for  the  making  of  clayed  fugars. 

By  repeating  the  foregoing  procefs  a  number  of  times,  the  fugar,  more  and 
more  freed  from  its  melafles,  becomes  more  and  more  white,  hard,  weighty  and 
tranfparent ;  but  lofes  proportionably  of  its  fweetnefs,  and  the  foft  honey  br 
violet  fmell  which  the  plain  clayed  fugars  difcover  upon  being  rubbed  or  warmed 
a  little.  By  often  repeated  purifications,  fugar  may  be  .rendered  as  white  as 
fnow,  and  of  a  hardnefs  approaching  to  that  of  marble :  but  it  has  then  fcarcc 
any  fweetnefs,  proving  only  flightly  pungent  on  the  tongue, 

2.  Of  Sugar  Royal. 

This  is  prepared  from  refined  fugar,  difTolved  in  weak  lime  water,  with  the. 
addition  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  allum  water  to  improve  the  colour.  The  folu¬ 
tion  is  clarified  thrice,  and  ftrained  as  often  through  a  clofe  cloth.  When  put 
into  the  moulds,  and  duly  purged  in  the  common  manner,  fome  round  pieces  of 
white  cloth,  well  wafhed  and  imbibed  with  pure  water,  are  laid  on  the  furface 
to  the  thicknefs  of  an  inch  and  an  half;  and  renewed  every  day  for  eight  days. 
The  fugar  being,  now  carefully  dryed,  proves  very  weighty,  c i  a  hard,  compact 
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texture,  a  Aiming  fnowy  whitenefs,  and  fo  tranfparent  that  common  print  mar 
be  read  through  the  thickefl  part  of  a  large  loaf. 

This  fort  of  fugar  may  be  fcented  with  different  flowers,  by  {brewing  the 
flowers  on  the  inoift  cloths,  and  renewing  them  as  often  as  the  cloths  are 
changed,  and  twice  a  day  beiides :  the  water,  filtering  through  the  cloth,  carries 
down  with  it  thofe  particles  of  the  flowers  in  which  their  fragrance  refides,  and 
leaves  them  in  the  fugar. 

Labat  relates,  that  twelve  hundred  ppunds  pf  refined  fugar  yield  only  five 
hundred  and  forty* fix  of  fugar  royal. 

The  French  prepare;  in  imitation  of  the  royal ,  a  fort  of  fugar  which 
they  call  fucre  tappe This  is  no  other  than  the  common  clayed  fugar  rafped 
very  fine  before  drying,  and  rammed  into  ffmll  moulds  which  have  been  pre- 
vioufiy  moiftened  with  water.  This  fort  of  fugar  looks  very  beautiful  :  but  as 
its  particles  have  no  natural  union,  they  feparate  upon  the  ieaft  moifture,  and 
run  into  melafles. 

3,  Of  Sugar-Candy. 

Sugar-candy  is  made  from  the  mufcavado  or  clayed  fugars,by  diffolving 
them  in  weak  lime  water,  and  after  due  clarification  fetting  them  to  cry- 
flalize  or  {hoot  in  a  hot  room.  The  moulds  are  furnifhed  with  a  number  of 
fmall  flicks  laid  acrofs  for  the  fugar  to  fhoot  upon  :  their  lower  aperture  is  aim  oil 
clofed,  fo  as  to  fuflfer  the  part  which  remains  liquid  to  filter  through  very  flowly. 
When  the  fugar  is  fufficiently  boiled,  it  is  carried  with  all  poffible  expedition 
into  an  hot  ftove,  immediately  poured  into  the  moulds,  and  the  ftove  kept  ftrongly 
heated.  The  fugar  concretes  upon  the  flicks  into  cry  flat  ine  mafTes,  of  a  white  or 
brown  colour,  according  as  the  fugar  was  pure  or  impure. 
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The  Art  of  fermenting  and  diftilling  Melafles,  &c.  for  RUM, 

or  inflammable  Spirit. 

j*  Of  the  Cernne'ntation  of  the  Cane  Juice  in  general \ 

All  kinds  of  fweet  vegetable  juices  are  capable  of  being  converted,  by  means  of 
flow  fermentation,  into  vinous  liquors,  which  pay  either  be  preferved  in  that 
form,  or  made  to  yield  by  diftillation  an  inflammable  fpirit ;  by  a  hafty  fermen¬ 
tation, or  a- flow  one  long  continued,  they  are  changed  into  vinegars.  The  native 
.juice  of  the  fugar  cane,  as  it  is  eminently  fweet,is  likewife  in  a  particular  manner 
difpofed  to  ferment ;  but  without  a  great  deal  of  addrefs  runs,  beyond  the  procefs 
of  vinous  fermentation,  into  an  acetous  ftate.  After  it  has  undergone  a  degree  of 
.fire,  it  becomes  lefs  fijfceptible  of  thefe  changes;  and  does  not  ferment  readily 
without  the  afliflance  of  fuch  matters  as  promote  this  operation  :  fuch  is  the  flower 
pr  head  which  arifes  upon  liquors  during  fermentation,  &c. 
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Mere  it  m:ay  not  be  improper  to  hint  to  our  readers, that  the  cane-juice, previoufly 
clarified  after  the  manner  pra&i'fed  for  making  fugar,  has  been  fo  managed  as  to' 
afford  vinous  liquors  little  inferior  to  many  of  thofe  prepared  frorp  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  and  capable  of  being  artificially  coloured  and  flavoured  fo  as  very  nearly 
to  referable  them.  The  peculiar  flavour  admired  even  in  the  more  celebrated 
grape- wines  appears  to  be  adventitious  ;  and  probably  their  different  body,  richnefs, 
firength,  and  tafte,  depend  more  upon  the  management  of  the  artift,,  than  upon 
any  differencies  in  the  fubjedts  which  they  are  obtained  from. 

2.  Th(  Method  of fermenting  Melajfes ,  &c.  for  I)' filiation. 

For  the  purpofes  of  diflillation,  the  coarfe  melaffes,  fcummings  of  the  coppers, 
and  other  refufe  matters  of  the  fugar- houfe,  are  diluted  with  a  proper  quantity  of 
water,  and  fermented  together.  The  apartment  deiigned  for  this  operation  is 
built  contiguous  or  near  to  the  boiling-houfe,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  con- 
teying  the  fubjedf  matters  thither,  either  in  pails,  of  along  an  inclined  gutter. 

The  fermentation  is  ufually  performed  in  large  cafks,  fecured  with  iron  hoops. 
Some  of  the  French  planters,  as  Labat  informs  us,  have  done  cifterns  built  for 
this  ufe  ;  others  long  troughs,  cut  out  of  Angle  pieces  of  wood.  Wooden  veffels 
are  in  general  preferred,  as  imbibing  a  part  of  the  fermenting  liquor,  which  expe¬ 
dites  the  fermentation  of  fuch  as  is  afterwards  put  into  them.  Cifterns  made  of 
planks,  well  joined  together,  would  anfwer  as  well  as  any  other  kind  of  veflel,and 
be  more  convenient  and  lefs  expenfive  than  moft. 

The  liquor  for  fermentation  is  compofed,  in  the  French  iflands,  of  a  mixture  of 
melafles  and  fcums,  lowered  with  twice  or  thrice  its  quantity  of  common  water1: 
in  ours,  the  wafhing  of  the  coppers  are  advantageoufly  employed  inffead  of  water. 
Equal  parts  of  the  wafhirigs,  fcums,  and  lees  of  {till  bottoms  (of  which  hereafter) 
are  mingled  together  ;  and  fix  gallons  of  melafles  added  to  every  hundred  gallons 
of  this  mixture.  The  addition  of  melafles  is  made  at  two  different  times  ;  the 
firfl  three  gallons  as  foon  as  the  fermentation  has  arifen  to  fome  heighr,  which  is 
ufually  in  twenty- four  hours  or  a  little  more;  the  other  three,  when  the  liquor 
or  waft)  has  come  into  high  fermentation,  which  happens  in  a  day  or  two  longer. 
In  four  or  five  days  after  this,  the  operation  is  generally  completed. 

Obfervations  on  this  Frocefs . 

1.  The  addition  of  frefh  matter  to  fermenting  liquors,  after  the  ferrnentatiorl 
has  arifen  to  its  height,  is  not  the  way  to  obtain  the  largefl  quantity  of  fpirit  that 
the  fubje£t  is  capable  of  yielding. 

2.  If  the  wafh  proves  vifcous  or  ropy,  this  procefs  will  not  have  the  due  effedt: 
in  fuch  cafe,  a  proper  quantity  of  warm  water  fhould  be  added,  and  well  mixed 
with  the  liquor. 

3.  If  the  liquor  turns  four  in  the  procefs, it  is  irrecoverably  fpoiled,and  cannot, 
by  any  fubfequent  management,  be  made  to  afford  a  vinous  fpirit. 

4.  The  chief  precaution  for  preventing  this  inconvenience  is  cleanlinels.  The 
VefTels  fhould  be  perfectly  well  waflied  with  fair  water  from  all  remains  of  former 
fermented  matters,  before  any  frefh  is  put  into  them.  In  many  cafes,  efpeciaily 
if  any  liquor  has  already  turned  four  in  them,  it  will  be  ufeful  to  race  them  after 
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the  wafbmg with  i  little  lime  water ;  bui  alcdlihe  liquors  and  foap  mtifl  be 
avoided  :  this  laft  in  particular  has  been  found  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  to 
prevent  fermentation, 

5.  If  the  vefl'el  is  kept  covered,  and  the  procefs  carried  on  (lowly,  the  produdl 
Will  be  cohfiderably  more  fpiritous  than  when  the  fermentation  is  more  haftily 
performed.  Some  of  the  French  planters  feem  to  be  fenfible  of  thejuftnefs  of  this 
dbfervation  \  and  accordingly  take  care  to  cover  the  fermenting  vefTels  with 
boards  and  leaves  of  trees,  and  fuffer  the  fermentation  to  continue  in  a  flow  man¬ 
ner  for  a  confiderable  time. 

6.  The  fermentation  is  known  to  be  compleated,  ift,  by  the  body  of  the  liquor 
appearing  fine,  clear,  and  of  a  yeliowifh  hue  ;  2dly,  by  its  throwing  up  only  a  few 
clear  beads  to  the  top  *  3dly,  by  its  tailing  quick,  or  without  any  admixture  of 
fvveet,  but  not  approaching  to  four,  or  {harp ;  and  4thly,  by  its  having  a  ftrong 
penetrating  firiell. 

3.  Of  inflammable  Spirits ,  the  Produffs  of  Fermentation, 

All  the  fubftarices  capable  of  producing  an  inflammable  fpirit,  chemically  exa¬ 
mined  before  fermentation,  yield  a  confiderable  quantity  of  oil. 

Inflammable  fpirits  appear  from  experiment  to  be  compofed  of  the  oil  of  the 
fubjed  highly  attenuated  by  the  fermentation,. and  intimately  combined  with  a 
large  quantity  of  aqueous  fluid. 

The  mafs  of  fermented  liquor  contains,  befides  this  fpirit,  a  quantity  of  the  oil 
not  fufficiently  attenuated,  of  phlegm  or  water,  and  a  grofler  fsetulent  matter. 

The  inflammable  fpirit  is  the  lighteft  and  moft  volatile  of  thefe  fubftances',  fo  as 
to  exhale  the  moft  readily  upon  the  application  of  heat ;  though  if  the  degree  of 
heat  is  confiderable,  a  quantity  of  the  phlegm  and  of  the  grofler  uncombined  oily 
part  will  be  elevated  along  with  it. 

The  different  flavours  of  fpirits  proceed  from  the  admixture  of  this  uncombirieef 
oil  ;  when  perfectly  purified  therefrom,  they  are  all  in  every  refpedt  the  fame. 

According  as  they  contain  more  or  lefs  of  this  oil,  they  have  likewife  different 
degrees  of  tenacity  arid  fpecific  gravity. 

Thefe  obferVations  duly  attended  to  would  prevent  fome  miftalces,  which  the 
planters  appear  (from  fuch  tradts  as  have  been  publifhedon  this  head  in  the  iflands) 
to  have  fallen  into ;  and  at  the  fame  time  lay  a  rational  foundation  for  the  pro- 
cefs  which  we  are  next  to  fpeak  of. 

4.  The  Diflillation  of  the  Fermented  JVaJh . 

The  fermented  liquor  is  conveyed  fine  (by  means  of  cocks)  into  a  large  cop¬ 
er  veflel,  or  ft  ill,  fet  in  a  proper  furnace,  into  which  the  copper  is  let  down  to 
'bout  two  thirds  its  height.  The  top  of  the  ftill  is  drawn  up,  tapering  to  an 
perturb  (in  the  French  iflands)  of  about  a  foot  diameter,  on  which  is  fitted  a 
>pper  hea.d9  and  the  juncture  luted  with  a  fine  loamy  earth,  or  a  pafte  of  flower 
and  water.  A  pipe  ilfues  from  the  head,  and  fits  into  the  end  of  another  fpiral 
•ipe  or  worm ,  which  is  fixed  in  a  tub  of  water.  A  fuitable  fire  being  applied  un¬ 
der  the  ftill,  the  fpirit  arifes  in  fleam,  which  being  cooled  in  its  paflage  through  the 
Y/orm,  condenfes  into  a  liquid  form,  and  runs  into  a  Vdfl'el  placed  to  receive  it. 

When 
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’Wh^n  all  the  fpirit  has  come  over,  the  matter  whrch  remains  in  the  Hill  is  let 
out  by  a  pipe  fixed  in  the  bottom,  and  fitted  with  a  cock  for  this  purpofe  \  and 
the  ftill  charged  afrefn. 

The  fpirit  thus  obtained,  is  of  the  ftrength  vulgarly  called  proofs  that  is  com- 
pofed  of  about  equal  parts  of  pure  fpirit  and  water.  That  which  arifes  at  the  begin- 
mg  of  the  diftillation  is  generally  fome what  ftronger,  but  that  which  comes  over 
towards  the  end,  much  Weaker, fo  as  to  require  being  freed  by  a  fecond  diftiiiatioa 
from  a  part  of  its  phlegm,  in  order  to  its  being  made  up  to  proof. 

Remarks  oti  this  Procefs, 

1.  The  ftillfhould  not  be  filled  above  two  thirds  its  height,  left  the  wafh  boil 
over  in  fubftance  (which,  in  the  language  of  the  planters,  is  called  the  fpetifor  of 
the  ftill.)  This  may  likewife  be  prevented  by  the  addition  of  a  little  batter  or  fat 
in  it ;  unlefs  the  quantity  of  this  addition  be  very  fmall,it  will  be  apt  to  give  the 
fpirit  a  burnt  flavour. 

2.  If  the  worm  is  not  kept  Very  cool  by  a  continual  fupply  of 'Cold  water,  part 
of  the  fpirit  will  efcape  in  fteam.  It  would  be  convenient  to  have  a  refer* 
voir  above  the  tub,  to  be  occafionally  fupplied  by  pumping  or  Other  wife  ;  from 
this  the  water  might  fall  in  a  conftant  frnall  ftream,  through  a  perpendicular  pipe 
fcattering  near  the  bottom  of  the  tub  ;  the  hot  liquor,  difcharged  at  top,  may  in 
fcarcity  of  water  be  referved  for  the  fame  ufe  again,  when  grown  cold. 

‘3.  The  fire  fhould  be  kept  of  fuch  a  degree  as  to  make  the  fpirit  run  from  the 
ft  ole  of  the  worm  in  a  continued  ftream.  The  author  of  an  EJfay  on  Plant erfhip 
(which  we  have  formerly  had  occafion  to  mention)  recommends  the  keeping  thi 
fire  fo  high  as  that  the  ftream  may  be  “  near  as  big  as  the  little  fihger  he  fays, 
hets  h'as  found  from  experience,  that  if  the  ftream  is  varied  to  the  bignefs  of  n 

ftraW,  by  an  unequal  fire,  the  fpirit  Will  become  weak  ;  but  raife  it  again  to  the 
*6  former  ftandard,  and  it  will  become  proof.3*  It  is  neverthelefs  certain,  that 
tile  Weaker  the  fire,  the  ftronger  and  purer  will  the  fpirit  prove  :  to  work  with  a 
degree  of  heat,  even  considerably  lefs  than  that  in  which  Water  boils,  would  be  a 
capital  improvement  in  this  art,  if  it  could  be  performed  with  the  requifite  dif- 
patch.  The  ingenuous  author  was  probably  impofed  on  by  the  common,  but  fal¬ 
lacious  method  of  eftimating  the  ftrength  of  fpirits,  the  bubble-proof.  By  this  is 
underftood  a  crown  of  bubbles,  of  a  certain  fire,  arifing  upon  a  quantity  of  well- 
liquified  fpirits  when  fhook  in  a  vial ;;  which  bubbles,  after  remaining  a  while, 
go  off  in  a  particular  manner,  without  growing  lefs  ;  if  they  are  larger,  and  go 
off  more  fuddenly,  the  fpirit  is  faid  to  be  above  proof ;  when  they  are  lefs,  and  go 
off  fainter,  below  proof.  Thefe  appearances  are  manifeftly  owing  to  a  greater  or 
lefs  tenacity  of  the  fpirit,  occafioned  by  its  containing  more  or  lefs  of  the  grofs 
oil  of  the  fubje<Sl.  A  fpirit,  very  far  below  proof,  may  by  certain  additions  be  made 
to  appear  above  proof.  And  theftrongeft  fpirit,  perfectly  freed  by  flow  diftilla- 
tion  from  the  oil  naturally  mingled  with  it.  Will  appear  below  proof.  As  this 
oil  is  more  ponderous  than  the  pure  fpirit,  the  admixture  of  a  greater  or  lefs 
quantity  of  it,  will  likewife  occafion  a  fenfible  difference  in  the  apparent  ftrength 
of  the  fpirit,  when  examined  even  by  the^hyfirometer  or  hydroftatic  ballance.  It 
is  evident  therefore  from  thefe  obfervatfons,  compared  with  the  principles  laid 
down  in  §  3  of  this  chapter,  tftat  ift,  the  ftronger  the  fire  employed  in  the  diftil- 
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Jation,  the  more  of  this  oil  will  be  forced  over  with  the  fpirit  ;  2dly,  that  con* 
fequently  the  fpirit,  though  apparently  ftronger,  will  be  in  reality  confiderably 
weaker;  3<dly,  that  fpirits  diftilled  with  a ftrong  fire  have  a  ftronger,  and  generally 
lefs  pleafant  flavour  than  thofe  drawn  with  a  weak  one. 

4.  The  yield  of  fpirit,  where  all  the  melafles  and  refufe  matters  are  ap¬ 
plied  to  this  ufe,  is  between  fixty  and  feventy  gallons,  from  the  melafles  and 
other  offals  produced  in  the  making  of  one  hogfhead  of  fugar.  In  Barbadoes, 
where  the  mill  and  boilers  are  frequently  wafhed,  and  fometimes  a  quantity 
of  what  they  call  rotted  canes  ground  on  purpofe  for  fermentation,  feventy-five 
gallons  or  more  are  obtained.  In  St.  Chriftopher’s,  and  fome  other  places, 
where  greateft  part  of  the  fcums  are  given  to  the  flock  (or  cattle)  and  the 
fuo-ar  difcharges  but  little  melafles,  the  yield  of  rum  upon  the  hogfhead  of 
fugar  is  fcarce  thirty  gallons. 

5.  Some  perfons  have  been  lately  reported  to  gain  double  the  ufud  quan¬ 
tity  of  fpirit.  The  procels  is  doubtlefs  capable  of  being  improved;  but  it  is 
probable,  that  this  great  increafe  was  owing  as  much  to  a  larger  quantity  of  the  fac- 
charine  matter  being  employed  under  the  name  of  offals,  as  to  any  particular  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  ar  tift.  Melafles  has  been  made  to  yield  fomewhat  more  than  weight 
for  weight  of  a  merchantable  proof  fpirit;  and  this  feemsto  be  nearly  the  utmoftthey 
are  capable  of  producing.  Our  diftillers  hardly  ever  gain  fo  much*  and  fometimes 
fcarce  above  half  this  quantity. 

6.  The  lees,  or  matter  remaining  after  the  diftillation,  contains  the  grofler  fae- 
culent  fubftance  of  the  wafh,a  part  of  the  phlegm  and  oil, and  fome  portion  likewife 
of  the  fpirit.  Hence  it  is  advantageoufly  employed  in  the  fubfequent  fermentation, 
as  difpofing  the  frefh  wafh  to  ferment  more  readily,  occafioning  the  yield  of  fpirit 
to  be  fomewhat  larger,  and  giving  it  likewife  a  degree  of  vinofity.  In  order  to  have 
the  lees  fit  for  this  ufe,  two  large  cifterns  fhould  be  made,  capable  of  containing  a- 
bove  thirty  hoglheads  ea*h,  well  rammed  with  clay,  fo  as  to  be  fufficiently  tight. 
Into  thefe  the  hot  lees  are  to  be  difcharged  alternately  from  the  ftill,  by  means  of  a 
fpout ;  after  ftanding  till  they  are  become  cool  and  fine,  the  liquor  is  to  be  taken 
up  clear,  and  referved  for  ufe  in  another  cittern  under  cover. 
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